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From 


Gutter  To  Governor 

Or,  THE  LUCK  OF  A  WAIF 

By  H.  K.  SHACKLEFORD 


CHAPTER  I. — Driven  from  Home. 

‘T  ain’t  a-goin’  to  take  keer  on  yer  no  longer, 
so  yer  may  jes’  make  up  yer  mind  to  hustle  fer 
yerself.”  _  ** 

“Don’t  I  work  hard  enough  for  you,  Uncle  Si¬ 
las?” 

“A  boy  like  you  be  can’t  do  a  man’s  work,  an’ 
yer  hev  ter  have  a  man’s  room  an’  bed  an’  board.” 

“But  you  don’t  have  to  pay  me  any  wages, 
uncle.” 

“Gosh,  don’t  I  feed  yer  an’  give  yer  clothes  an’ 
pay  yer  doctor’s  bills?  Why,  bless  my  soul!  yer 
must  think  I  ain’t  got  nothin’  else  to  do  but  raise 
all  the  children  of  my  poor  kin.  I’ve  took  keer 
on  yer  for  nigh  onto  five  years,  an’  now  yer  must 
hustle  for  yerself.  I  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  do  no  more 
for  yer.” 

“I  don’t  know  where  to  go.” 

“Go  out  West  an’  grow  up  with  ther  country." 
That’s  ther  way  young  men  do  nowadays.  Hoof 
it  all  ther  way— ’twill  do  yer  good — an’  yer  kin 
beg  enough  ter  eat  on  ther  way.  Get  out  with 
yer  now.  I’m  too  old  now  ter  raise  children  for 
poor  kin.” 

Thus  was  little  Paul  Patton  driven  from  the 
home  of  his  Uncle  Silas  Jones  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  nearly  fifteen  years  ago.  The  youth 
was  but  fourteen  years  old  at  the  time.  Five 
years  before  that  time  he  was  brought  to  the 
farm  of  Silas  Jones  by  a  man  who  gave  the 
farmer  a  letter  and  a  trunk.  The  letter  was  from 
the  father  of  Paul  Patton.  He  had  married  a 
sister  of  the  farmer.  She  died,  leaving  Paul  as 
her  only  offspring.  When  the  father  was  on  his 
death-bed  he  indicted  a  letter  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Silas  Jones,  commending  his  son  to  his  care, 
and  giving  him  charge  of  his  papers  and  the  con¬ 
tents’  of  the  trunk,  which  would  go  to  the  boy. 

Silas  Jones  kept  the  boy  five  years,  and  then 
turned'  him  adrift  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket. 
Young  Paul  was  a  singular  child.  He  was  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  books,  and  never  let  slip  a 
chance  to  read  all  he  could  get  hold  of.  He  had 
been  taught  to  read  and  write  before  his  father 
died,  and  when  he  w^s  fourteen  he  had  read  more 
books  than  some  people  do  in  a  whole  lifetime; 
hence  it  was  that  he  spoke  correctly  when  he 
had  occasion  to  do  so.  But  driven  from  his 
uncle's  home,  Paul  started  off  down  the  road  to¬ 
ward  .Stamford.  He  had  not  even  a  change  of 
Uothe  with  him — only  a  pocketknife  and  a  stout 
<Jck. 

(jr.  the  ■’  ay  he  was  overtaken  by  two  tramps, 


who  were  going  in  the  same  direction.  He  knew 
them  to  be  tramps  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  for 
he  had  seen  such  turned  away  from  his  uncle’s 
place  many  a  time,  and  often  heard  him  speak  of 
them  in  such  terms  of  reproach  that  he  had  come 
to  regard  them  all  as  a  bad  crowd,  whom  it  would 
do  well  to  shun  at  all  times. 

“Hello,  kid!”  sang  out  one  of  the  two  tramps, 
as  they  came  up  with  him.  “Got  any  terback- 
er  ?” 

“No.  I  don’t  use  it,”  he  replied.  N 

“Waal,  why  don’t  yer  use  it?” 

“Because  I  don’t  want  to,”  he  replied. 

“Yer  don’t,  hey?” 

“No.” 

“Waal,  got  any  money?” 

“Not  a  cent.” 

“Dumed  if  I  swaller  that  ere  yarn.  Lemme 
see,”  and  he  grabbed  him  and  began  to  explore 
his  pockets. 

“I  say,  Bill — cheese  it!”  said  the  tramp’s  com¬ 
panion.  “Yer  don’t  want  no  trouble  in  these  ’ere 
State.” 

“I  won’t  make  no  trouble,  Dan,  but  I’m - ” 

He  didn’t  finish  the  sentence,  for  Dan  came  up 
and  dealt  him  a  blow  alongside  the  head  that 
laid  him  out  on  the  ground. 

I  ain  t  goin  ter  see  no  kid  stood  up  that  way 

-I  ain  t,  said  Dan,  as  he  stood  over  the  tramp 
whom  he  had  downed. 

«  ^aven  ^  got  a  cent  of  money,”  said  Paul, 

and  I  guess  I  am  as  much  of  a  tramp  as  you 
are.  I  have  no  home  or  friends,  and  have  just 
oooft  turned  out  into  the  world  to  starve.” 

Bill  got  up  on  his  feet  and  glared  at  Dan,  and 
Dan  said  to  him: 

“Do  yer  hear  that,  yer  bloke?  He's  er  tramp, 
too.” 

“He  don’t  look  like  no  tramp,”  growled  Bill, 
“an’  ef  I  don’t  smash  yer  fer  that  blow  I’m  er 
sinner.” 

Dan  chuckled. 

“Bill,  ye’re  ther  worst  ole  sinner  what  ever 
stole.  Gimme  any  of  yer  lip  and  I’ll  smash  it.” 

The  two  tramps  then  resumed  their  journey 
and  Paul  went  along  with  them.  He  became 
quite  communicative  with  Dan,  because  he  had 
defended  him,  and  told  him  all  about  his  hard  life 
on  his  uncle’s  farm.  Dan  became  so  interested 
that  he  stopped  near  a  spring  under  the  shade  of 
a  big  tree,  and  laid  down  on  the  grass;  he  asked 
the  boy  many  questions  about  his  uncle — if  he 
had  any  money,  where  he  kept  it,  and  how  many 
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men  were  on  the  place,  all  of  which  Paul  an¬ 
swered  as  innocently  as  a  child  would  have  done. 

“I  say,  Bill,”  said  Dan,  after  a  silence  of  some 
minutes,  “I  want  to  go  back  an’  see  that  ere  ole 
villin.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Bill,  winking  at  Dan.  “I’m  a 
hard  un  myself,  but  that  ere  farmer  is  er  rip¬ 
per.” 

“I  say,  Paul,”  Dan  said  to  the  youth,  “wait  for 
us  in  Stamford  down  by  the  railroad,  an’  we’ll 
see  yer  ag’in  an’  tell  yer  what  we  said  ter  the 
ole  man.” 

“All  right — I’ll  wait  for  you,”  said  Paul,  get¬ 
ting  up  and  starting  off  toward  Stamford. 

When  he  had  gone  another  mile  he  was  over¬ 
taken  by  old  farmer-  Blaisdel  in  a  wagon.  He 
knew  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer  knew  him. 

“Why,  hello,  Paul!”  the  old  man  exclaimed. 
“What’s  yer  doin’  so  far  from  home  on  foot — 
eh?”  _ 

“I  haven’t  got  any  home,  Mr.  Blaisdel,”  said 
Paul. 

.“Eh?  What?  Ain’t  got  no  home?  What’s 
ther  matter,  lad?” 

Paul  told  him  in  a  few  words  that  he  had  been 
turned  adrift  by  his  uncle,  and  that  he  was  now 
on  his  way  to  New  York  to  see  if  he  could  get 
work  to  do. 

“And  didn’t  he  give  yer  no  money?” 

“Not  a  cent,  sir.” 

The  old  man  was  indignant.  He  took  him  up 
in  his  wagon  and  took  him  home  with  him,  prom¬ 
ising  to  put  him  on  the  boat  at  Stamford  the 
next  morning.  Of  course  Paul  was  glad  to  go, 
and  the  family  of  the  old  farmer  treated  him  with 
the  utmost  kindness.  He  was  put  to  bed  to  sleep 
with  the  farmer’s  son,  a  youth  of  fifteen.  The 
next  morning,  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  old  Farm¬ 
er  Blaisdel  gave  him  a  dollar  and  took  him  in  his 
wagon  to  drive  him  to  the  boat  in  Stamford.  He 
had  not  gone  half  a  mile  ere  he  was  overtaken 
by  old  Silas  Jones,  who  was  driving  like  Jehu, 
and  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement. 

“There  yer  are!  There  yer  be,  yer  young 
thief!”  cried  Jones,  leaping  from  his  wagon,  rush¬ 
ing  up  to  Blaisdel’s  team  and  jerking  Paul  from 
his  seat.  “Oh,  yer  young  villain!  Rob  me  of  all 
my  money,  will  yer?  I’m  goin’  ter  send  yer  ter 
prison  for  life.  Gimme  my  money  afore  I  kill 
yer!”  and  he  shook  him  as  a  terrier  would  shake 
a  rat. 

Paul  began  to  cry. 

“I  haven’t  got  your  money,  and  never  did  have 
any  of  it!”  he  said. 

“You  lie,  you  young  thief!  Yer  come  back  ter 
ther  house  last  night  and  stole  money  an’  papers 
— more’n  er  thousand  dollars!” 

“Hold  on,  neighbor  Jones,”  said  Blaisdel,  get¬ 
ting  out  of  his  wagon.  “That  boy  stayed  all 
night  at  my  house  last  night,  an’  slept  with  my 
son.  So  he  couldn’t  have  gone  to  your  house.” 

“But  he  did!”  cried  Jones. 

“But  he  didn’t,”  assented  Blaisdel.  “He  was 
at  my  house  all  night.  You  druv  him  from  home 
— your  own  nephew — an’  now  accuse  him  of  steal- 
in’.  Ye’re  a  nice  sort  of  a  man,  indeed!” 

Farmer  Jones  was  riled  beyond  endurance,  and 
he  fell  to  tongue-lashing  Farmer  Blaisdel  at  a 
fearful  rate.  Then  Farmer  Blaisdel  got  mad  and 
threatened  to  thrash  him  if  he  didn’t  let  go  of 
the  boy.  Being  well  able  to  make  his  threat  good, 
Jones  released  the  boy  and  the  latter  climbed  up 


into  the  wagon  again.  Both  men  then  drove  to 
the  city  of  Stamford,  Jones  to  get  out  a  warrant 
for  Paul’s  arrest,  and  Blaisdel  to  put  him  on  the 
boat.  The  boat  was  ready  to  leave,  just  as  Blais¬ 
del  drove  up,  and  Paul  bade  him  good-by  and 
ran  on  board.  By  the  time  Jones  could  get  the 
warrant  for  his  arrest  issued,  Paul  was  ten  miles 
away  on  the  water. 

Then  the  two  farmers  met  again,  and  had 
another  quarrel,  during  which  Blaisdel  said  that 
if  Paul  was  arrested  and  brought  back  he  would 
back  him  up  for  all  he  was  worth,  and  get  the 
best  lawyer  in  the  State  to  defend  him.  During 
the  day  it  was  decided  by  the  detectives  who  in¬ 
vestigated  the  case  that  the  robbery  was  evi¬ 
dently  committed  by  two  tramps,  as  their  tracks 
were  found  under  the  window  where  they  made 
their  exit  from  the  house. 


CHAPTER  II.— The  Waif  in  the  City. 

No  one  on  the  boat  knew  anything  of  the 
trouble  Paul  had  just  had  with  his  uncle.  In 
fact,  no  one  knew  him,  and  he  knew  no  one  there 
himself.  He  could  not  imagine  why  his  uncle 
should  accuse  him  of  having  robbed  him  of  a 
thousand  dollars  and  a  lot  of  important  papers. 
The  fact  that  he  was  so  accused  filled  his  soul 
with  such  indignant  grief  that  he  went  off  to 
himself  and  sat  down  to  have  a  good  cry.  But 
in  the  busy  life  around  him  he  was  unnoticed, 
and  so  no  one  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  tears. 

“Some  day  I’ll  make  him  take  it  all  back,”  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  his 
coat  sleeve.  “I  never  stole  anything  in  my  life, 
and  nobody  ever  accused  me  of  stealing  before.” 

He  had  fifty  cents  left  after  paying  his  fare 
on  the  boat,  and  that  he  resolved  to  cling  to  till 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  It  was  more 
money  than  he  had  owned  at  one  time  in  his 
life,  and  it  made  him  feel  quite  rich  Vs  he  held 
it  in  his  fingers  in  his  pocket.  When  about  half¬ 
way  down  to  New  York  a  drunken  man  came 
along  where  he  was  and  made  him  get  up  and 
give  him  his  seat.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  boat 
saw  it  and  immediately  ordered  the  man  to  get 
up  and  let  the  boy  have  the  seat  again. 

“I  don’t  care  for  the  seat  sir,”  said  Paul. 

“Whether  you  do  or  not  is  not  the  question,” 
said  the  officer.  “He  had  no  right  to  disturb 
you.  Give  the  boy  his  seat,  sir,  and  then  be¬ 
have  yourself  while  on  board  this  boat.” 

The  man  went  away  muttering  threats  against 
Paul,  no  doubt  thinking  the  latter  had  complain¬ 
ed  of  him.  Paul  resumed  his  seat,  and  was  brood¬ 
ing  over  his  hard  lot  when  a  half  hour  later  the 
drunken  man,  having  taken  several  more  drinks, 
came  along,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  slung 
him  around,  saying: 

“Git  outen  my  way!” 

Paul  went  spinning  away,  and  ere  he  could 
recover  his  balance,  fell  overboard  into  the 
Sound. 

“Man  overboard!  Man  overboard!”  rang  the 
cry  from  stem  to  stern  of  the  boat,  and  the 
greatest  excitement  imaginable  prevailed  on 
board. 

The  whistle  blew  and  the  clumsy  boat  rounded 
to,  while  a  boat  was  lowered  to  pick  him  up.  It 
was  fortunate  for  Paul  that  he  could  swim,  or 
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his  career  would  have  ended  then  and  there.  He 
battled  bravely  with  the  waves  caused  by  the 
wheels  of  the  steamer,  and  was  picked  up  and 
brought  on  board  as  quickly  as  possible. 

‘‘How  came  you  to  fall  overboard?”  the  cap¬ 
tain  asked  him,  as  he  stood  on  the  lower  deck. 

“I  didn’t  fall  overboard,  sir,”  he  replied.  n 

“The  deuce  you  didn’t!  What  did  you  jump 
overboard  for,  then?” 

“I  was  thrown  overboard,  sir,”  he  said.  “That 
drunken  man  came  along,  took  me  up  and  slung 
me  into  the  water.” 

That  raised  the  biggest  sort  of  an  excitement, 
and  the  drunken  man  was  immediately  arrested. 
He  knew  what  he-  had  done,  and  the  fact  did 
much  to  sober  him. 

“He  ain’t  hurt  any,”  he  said  to  an  indignant 
passenger.  “He’s  only  wet,  that’s  all.” 

“That’s  no  fault  of  yours.  I’ll  see  that  you 
go  to  prison  for  it  if  I  have  to  neglect  my  own 
business  for  a  month.” 

The  bully  was  cowed,  and  ere  he  reached  the 
city  had  given  Paul  five  dollars — all  the  money 
he  had — to  let  up  on  him.  Paul  readily  agreed 
to  do  so,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  But  the 
captain  forbade  the  man  ever  coming  01*  board 
his  boat  again.  Before  leaving  the  boat  the  cap¬ 
tain  told  Paul  that  he  had  be^er  let  him  change 
his  bill  for  him,  as  somebody  might  swindle  him 
out  of  it  if  he  displayed  so  much  money  at  one 
time.  He  gave  him  the  bill,  and  the  captain  re¬ 
turned  him  four  one-dollar  bills,  and  the  rest  in 
small  change,  saying: 

“Don’t  let  any  one  know  you  have  more  than 
a  dime  in  change,  or  you  may  be  robbed.” 

Paul  told  him  he  would  do  as  he  said,  bade  him 
good-by,  and'  went  up  into  the  city.  He  had  left 
the  city  at  nine.  He  had  been  gone  five  years, 
and  was  very  much  puzzled  to  remember  some 
localities.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  remem¬ 
ber  any  of  the  localities  he  had  once  known,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  that 
time. 

“Hello,  country!”  cried  a  little  gamin,  just  half 
his  size.  “When  did  yer  git  loose?” 

He  paid  no  attention  to  the  boy,  but  went  on 
his  way  up  the  street.  But  his  whole  make-up 
had  so  much  of  the  country  about  it  that  the 
boys  followed  and  showered  questions  at  him  by 
the  bushel.  At  first  he  was  ashamed,  and  then 
began  to  get  mad.  He  had  donfe  nothing  wrong 
to  be  thus  hectored,  so  he  was  about  to  turn 
upon  them  when  a  policeman  appeared  and  scat¬ 
tered  them. 

“What  are  they  bothering  me  for?”  he  asked 
the  officer. 

The  officer  smiled  and  said: 

“You’re  from  the  country,  ain’t  you?”  v 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“That’s  it.  They’re  having  fun  with  you — 
that’s  all.” 

“Well,  that's  mean.  We  don’t  do  city  boys 
that  way  when  they  come  to  the  country.” 

“Oh,  they’re  bad  boys,”  said  the  officer,  smil¬ 
ing. 

“V,  ell,  they  want  to  keep  away  from  me,  then, 
if  that  is  their  game.” 

The  officer  strolled  off  on  his  beat,  and  Paul 
made  h  s  way  up  toward  the  City  Hall.  Of 
c our  e,  the  boys  hadn’t  lost  sight  of  him,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  were  after  him  again.  A 


bootblack,  a  boy  about  his  own  size  and  age, 
with  the  end  of  his  nose  blacked  by  his  soiled 
finger,  came  up  and  leered  at  him,  saying: 

“Got  any  taters  in  yer  pocket,  greeny?” 

“Yes,”  said  Paul.  “There’s  a  big  one  for  you,” 
and  he  gave  him  a  blow  on,  the  jaw  that  knocked 
him  into  the  gutter. 

“Whoop!”  yelled  a  score  of  the  little  fellows. 
“Go  for  ’im.  Smutty  Mug!  Give  ’im  anuther, 
Country!  Whoop!” 

The  bootblack  came  up  mad  as  a  hornet  and 
went  for  him.  But  Paul  was  as  tough  as  a  knot. 
He  gave  ‘him  another  straight  from  the  shoulder 
that  landed  him  in  the  gutter  again.  Smutty 
Mug,  as  the  bootblack  was  called,  came  up  again, 
but  having  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  the  boy 
from  the  country.  The  gamins  were  urging  him 
on,  and,  as  he  had  been  the  bully  of  the  ganv,  it 
wouldn’t  do  to  give  up  unless  compelled  to.  Hon¬ 
ing  that  the  police  would  appear  and  scatter  the 
crowd,  Smutty  Mug  pranced  around  him,  as  if 
trying  to  get  in  a  good  blow.  Paul  was  now  real 
fighting  mad.  He  made  a  dash  at  him  and  gave 
him  a  blow  on  the  nose  that  settled  him.  Smutty 
Mug  went  down  again,  and  when  he  got  up  he 
extended  his  hand  to  Paul,  saying: 

“That’s  enough.  I’m  yer  friend,  an’  don’t  yer- 
forgit  it.  A  bloke  as  kin  hit  like  dat  kin  clean 
out  de  ward.”  4 

Paul  took  his  dirty  hand  and  shook  it,  saying: 

“I  wondered  what  ailed  you  boys.  Are  vou  all 
lunatics  ?”e 

“Naw,”  said  a  little  fellow  in  the  crowd.  “We 
tackled  der  wrong  rooster,”  and  all  the  boys 
laughed  at  the  joke.  They  crowded  around  him 
and  shook  hands  with  him. 

Such  was  his  introduction  to  the  metropolis, 
and  it  was  one  he  never  forgot,  for  it  revealed  to 
him  the  fact  that  he  would  have  to  take  care  of 
and  protect  himself,  and  that  if  he  could  do  that 
he  would  have  but  little  trouble  in  getting  along 
with  the  boys.  He  managed  to  get  away  from 
them  after  a  while,  and  went  over  to  Broadway. 
Something  about  that  street  seemed  to  be  strange¬ 
ly  familiar  to  him,  and  yet  it  appeared  like^  a 
vgream  when  he  tried  to  recognize  any  particular 
block  or  building.  Not  knowing  where  to  go  or 
where  he  wanted  to  go,  he  kept  on  up  Broad  why, 
looking  about  him  as  any  country  boy  would  have 
done,  and  noon  found  him  far  uptown  among  the 
brownstone  residences,  very  tired  and  hungry. 

.  There  were  no  residences  there  that  he  could 
remember,  and  so  he  kept  on  ?.nd  on  till  he  came 
to  the  Harlem  river  and  Third  avenue.  A  res¬ 
taurant  with  its  bill  of  fare  on  a  board  at  the  door 
telling  him  he  could  get  pork  and  beans  there  for 
*n(]uced  him  to  go  in  and  order  some 
ol  that  particular  dish,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  The  meal  ended,  he  talked’with  the  waiter, 
and  learned  that  he  had  walked  about  eight 
mdes  up  from  New  York  City  proper. 

“Why  didn’t  you  ride,  on.  the  street  cars?”  the 
waiter  asked. 

“That  costs  money,”  he  said. 

But  haven’t  you  got  money  enough  to  pay  five 
cents  fare?” 

“Five  cents  fare!  Can  anybody  ride  eight  miles 
here  for  five  cents?” 

Tes— it’s  only  five  cents  for  one  block  or  one 
hundred.  1  say,  you’re  from  the  country,  ain’t 
you?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Well,  you’re  the  .greenest  one  I  ever  saw,” 
and  the  waiter  laughed  as  he  took  away  the  plate. 

Paul  paid  for  the  meal  and  then  went  out  into 
the  street  and  got  on  a  street  car  bound  for  the 
City  Hall,  where  he  arrived  in  due  time.  He  was 
very  tired,  and  wondered  where  he  would  sleep 
as  night  came  on.  He  knew  he  had  money  enough 
to  stop  at  a  cheap  hotel  for  a  week  or  two,  as 
he  had  seen  signs  in  many  places  of  beds  for 
twenty  cents  a  night.  But  he  didn’t  want  to 
pay  out  any  money  at  all  if  he  could  help  it,  as 
he  didn’t*  know  when  he’d  ever  get  any  more. 

It  was  summer  time,  and  he  knew  that  he 
would  not  freeze  if  he  didn’t  get  any  bed  at  all, 
yet  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  see  where  a 
man  would  be  permitted  to  sleep  outside.  At 
last  he  decided  that  it  would  be  best  for  him  to 
go  to  a  cheap  lodging  house  and  get  a  bed  for 
the  first  night.  He  did  so — paid  twenty  cents 
for  the  privilege  of  sleeping  on  a  cot  in  a  room 
with  a  dozen  others. 

“Put  your  clothes  under  your  head  if  you  want 
to  find  them  in  the  morning,”  said  the  night  clerk 
to  him,  as  he  showed  him  the  cot  he  was  to  lie 
upon.  “We  are  not  responsible  for  anything 
here.” 

“My  clothes  are  clean,”  he  said  to  the  clerk. 
“I’ll  sleep  with  ’em  on,  and  leave  my  shoes  under 
your  desk.” 

“All  right — as  you  please.” 

Paul  went  to  bed  after  leaving  his  shoes  under 
the  clerk’s  desk.  About  daylight  he  felt  at  the 
right  side  pocket  of  his  trousers.  His  money 
was  there,  so  he  grabbed  the  hand  and  held  it 
with  such  force  that  the  would-be  thief  upset 
the  cot  in  trying  to  get  loose  from  him. 

“What’s  der  matter  wid  yer?”  a  gruff  voice 
demanded. 

“What  were  you  doing  with  your  hands  in  my 
pocket,  you  thief?”  retorted  Paul. 

“My  hand  wasn’t  dere,”  said  the  tough,  “an’ 
ef  yer  say  so  ergin,  I’ll  break  yer  jaw!” 

“Hello,  Paul!”  called  a  voice  from  a  cot  across 
the  room.  “Is  it  you?” 

He  recognized  the  voice  of  Dan,  the  tramp, 
who  had  come  in  during  the  night. 

“Yes.  Is  that  you,  Dan?” 

“Yes,”  and  Dan  arose  and  came  over  to  him. 
“What’s  the  matter  hyer?” 

“I  was  asleep  when  I  felt  a  hand  in  my  pocket. 
I  grabbed  it,  and  found  it  was  that  fellow’s 
there.’ 

Dan  turned  on  the  fellow  and  said: 

“Give  up  what  yer  took  or  I’ll  smash  yer!” 

“He  didn’t  get  anything,”  said  Paul.  “I  was 
too  quick  for  him.” 

“Waal,  if  he  bothers  yer  agin  let  me  know,  an’ 
I’ll  settle  ’im!”  and  Dan  seemed  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  athlete  by  the  others,  for  they  all 
seemed  to  be  afraid  of  him. 

Paul  righted  his  cot  and  got  into  it  again,  but 
did  not  go  to  sleep.  He  had  about  all  the  sleep 
he  wanted,  and  so  lay  there  thinking  what  he 
would  do  during  the  day. 

“I  must  find  somebody  who  wants  to  hire  a 
boy,”  he  said,  “and  if  I  don’t  find  one  in  a  day  or 
two  I’ll  be  in  a  bad  fix,  for  what  little  money 
I’ve  got  won’t  last  always.” 

He  got  uo  and  went  to  the  desk  for  his  shoes, 
put  them  on,  and  looked  around  for  Dan.  Some¬ 
how  or  other  he  believed  that  Dan  could  give  him 


some  good  advice,  tramp  though  he  was.  Dan 
soon  joined  him,  and  they  started  downstairs  to¬ 
gether. 

“Where’s  the  man  Bill?”  asked  Paul,  for  he 
didn’t  like  the  fellow  at  all. 

“Oh,  he’s  gone  on  ter  Phillydelphy,  I  guess. 
Bill  don’t  do  much  stoppin’  in  town.  He  likes 
ther  country  in  ther  summer  time.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  he  isn’t  with  us,”  said  Paul. 
“I  don’t  like  him.  He’s  a  bad  man.” 

“Yes,  Bill  is  er  bad  un,  sure  enough.  Got  any 
money  fur  grub,  Paul?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  got  twenty  cents,”  was'  the  reply. 

“Waal,  I’ve  got  more’n  that.  Keep  yer  money 
an’  eat  with  me.  I’m  yer  friend,  Paul,  an’  don’t 
yer  fergit  it.”  — 

“I  guess  you  are  the  only  one  I  have  in  the 
wide  world,”  said  Paul,  quite  mournfully. 

“Waal,  if  a  man  ain’t  got  no  money,  he’s  got 
durned  few  friends,”  said  the  tramp.  “Keep  er 
little  money  in  yer  pocket  an’  yer  won’t  starve.” 

They  went  into  a  restaurant  and  called  for 
beefsteak  and  coffee. 

“Got  any  money?”  asked  the  waiter. 

“Yes,  plenty  of  it,”  said  Dan. 

“Buy#  a  check  at  the  desk,  then,”  said  the 
waiter. 

Dan  went  up  to  the  desk  and  bought  a  check — 
a  proceeding  gone  through  with  only  when  a 
waiter  has  doubffe  of  the  customer’s  ability  to 
pay  for  what  he  orders.  That  done,  they  were 
served  promptly,  and  Paul  thought  he  had  never 
eaten  such  a  good  meal  in  his  life. 

While  they  were  eating  quietly,  a  policeman 
came  up  behind  Dan,  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  said: 

“I  want  you,  Dan.” 

Dan  looked  up  and  saw  the  brass  buttons  of 
the  officer. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “Just  wait  till  I  eat  my 
breakfast.” 

“Wait  nothing!”  said  the  officer,  grabbing  him 
by  the  collar  and  pulling  him  to  his  feet. 

But  as  soon  as  Dan  was  well  on  his  feet  he 
gave  the  officer  a  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder 
and  laid  him  out  flat  on  the  floor.  Then  he 
sprang  toward  the  door  and  dashed  out  into  the 
street.  A  fire  engine  came  dashing  by  at  the 
moment,  and  scores  of  people  were  running  with 
it.  Dan  ran  with  them,  hence  his  running  did  not 
attract  attention,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  he  was 
safe.  The  officer  dashed  out  after  him  as  soon 
as  he  could  gather  his  wits,  leaving  Paul  at  the 
table  with  his  meal  just  half  finished. 

“What’s  the  trouble  with  your  friend?”  asked 
the  waiter. 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  Paul  replied.  “I 
never  saw  the  man  before  in  my  life  till  two 
days  ago.”- 

“Well,  he  gin  the  cop  a  good  un,”  and  the 
waiter  chuckled  as  if  he  was  glad  of  it. 

Paul  finished  his  meal  and  then  left  the  res¬ 
taurant,  feeling  quite  uneasy  for  fear  the  po¬ 
liceman  would  give  him  trouble  for  having  been 
in  Dan’s  company. 

“I’ll  go  down  to  the  City  Hall  and  see  if  I  can 
find  that  fellow  they  call  Smutty  Mug,”  he  said, 
and  he  walked  off  down  the  street. 

Down  near  the  City  Hall  he  found  Smutty  Mug 
busy  blacking  shoes,  and  Paul  waited  around 
some  time  to  get  a  chance  to  speak  with  him. 
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CHArTER  III.— The  Mystery  of  the  East  River. 

When  the  bootblack  had  finished  his  job  Paul 
went  up  to  him  and  began  talking  to  him. 
He  told  him  his  situation — that  he  had  come  to 
the  city  to  make  his  living,  having  no  home, 
friends,'  or  money.  That  touched  the  good  side  of 
the  rough  bootblack,  and  he  at  once  began  to  tell 
him  what  to  do.  He  advised  him  to  buy  papers 
and  sell  them,  as  he  could  do  that  easier  than 
blacking  shoes.  He  spent  some  time  with  Smutty 
Mug,  and  had  about  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
bootblack  was  the  best  friend  he  had  met  in  New 
York,  when  he  was  almost  paralyzed  at  seeing 
his  uncle  across  the  street  talking  to  a  man  and 
pointing  over  toward  him.  At  sight  of  him  his 
heart  sank  way  down  in  his  shoes.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  and  dared  not  let  his  uncle  see 
that  he  was  looking  at  him.  At  last  Smutty  Mug 
darted  away  to  catch  a  customer,  and  Paul  turn¬ 
ed  down  the  street.  He  glanced  over  the  way 
and  saw  that  the  man  was  following  him  and 
keeping  his  eyes  on  him.  The  idea  of  being 
followed  and  watched  nearly  crazed  him.  He 
made  up  his  mind  quickly  to  give  the  man  a 
walk  that  would  make  him  tired,  and  he  did.  He 
walked  all  the  way  up  to  Harlem  again.  So  did 
the  man,  who  mopped  his  face  with  a  big  hand¬ 
kerchief  about  every  twenty  paces.  Then  he 
rode  back  down  to  the  City  Hall  on  a  street  car. 
The  man  got  on  the  same  car,  and  didn’t  let  him 
get  out  of  his  sight  for  a  moment.  It  was  wor¬ 
rying  him  to  death.  What  should  he  do  ?  Smutty 
Mug  had  leisure  time  on  his  hands  now,  and  to 
him  Paul  told  the  story  of  how  the  man  had 
shadowed  him. 

“Why,  he’s  er  detective!”  exclaimed  Smutty 
Mug.  “What’s  he  follerin’  yer  fer?”  . 

“I  don’t  know.  I  wish  I  could  kill  him!”  and 
Paul  felt  very  desperate  as  he  made  the  remark. 

“I’ll  tell  de  gang  an’  we’ll  make  it  hot  for  ’im,” 
whispered  Smutty  Mug.  “Wait  around  hyer  till 
night  comes  on,  an’  we’ll  fix  der  bloke.” 

Paul  couldn’t  imagine  how  they  were  going  to 
do  anything  with  a  big  strong  man  like  the  de¬ 
tective,  yet  the  bootblack  had  spoken  to  him  in 
such  a  way  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  would 
do  something  in  the  way  of  helping  him  get  rid 
of  him.  He  stayed  around  in  the  vicinity  till 
night  came  on,  by  which  time  Smutty  Mug  had 
gathered  together  some  seven  boys  as  large  as 
himself,  and  very  tough-looking  gamins  they 
were,  too.  They  all  started  down  toward  East 
River,  Paul  going  along  with  them,  the  detec¬ 
tive  following  at  their  heels,  apparently  not  tak¬ 
ing  any  notice  of  them.  They  pretended  that 
they  did  not  notice  him,  either,  and  down  on  the 
riv^r  front  they  wended  their  way  northward  till 
they  came  to  a  certain  pier  that  was  entirely  de¬ 
serted  at  that  particular  hour.  Alongside  that 
pier  was  a  small  rowboat  into  which  Smutty  Mug 
and  two  other  boys  scrambled.  Then  Paul  fol¬ 
lowed. 

“Whore  are  you  boys  going  in  that  boat?”  the 
detective  demanded,  with  very  sudden  interest. 

“Ter  Boston,  boss;  night  line,”  replied  Smutty 
Mug,  as  he  pushed  off  from  the  pier  and  pulled 
away  toward  the  middle  of  the  river. 

“I'll  give  five  dollars  for  a  boat  to  follow  that 
one  in,”  he  said  to  the  boys  -on -the  pier.  They 
laughed  at  him. 


“Buy  er  steamboat,  boss,”  one  of  them  said. 

He  was  beaten  by  a  lot  of  boys.  There  were 
no  other  rowboats  around,  and  this  one  was  fast 
disappearing  in  the  darkness.  It  would  never  do 
to  let  it  be  known  that  the  boys  had  beaten  him 
that  way,  so  he  plunged  into  the  river  and  swam 
after  the  rowboat. 

“Hi,  hi,  hi!”  cried  the  boys  on  the  dock.  “Der 
bloke  is  a-comin’,  Smutty!” 

Smutty  saw  him  spring  into  the  water,  and 
called  out  to  the  others  in  the  boat  with  him: 

“Pull  hard,  cullies.  Der  bloke  is  er  swimmin’ 
fer  us.” 

They  did  pull  hard,  but  a  ferryboat  came  along 
and  compelled  them  to  stop  till  it  passed.  That 
delay  enabled  the  detective  to  come  up  with  them 
and  grab  the  end  of  a  small  line  that  hung  to 
the  stem  of  the  boat.  Then  they  began  pulling 
again,  but  they  pulled  him  along  with  them. 

“Let  go  that  line,  boss,”  said  Smutty. 

The  man  laughed  at  him. 

“Let  go  dat  line  or  I’ll  crack  yer  head!”  and  he 
raised  the  oar  high  in  the  air. 

Still  the  man  held  on  to  the  line.  Whack!  The 
oar  came  down  on  the  man’s  head,  and  he  sank 
out  of  sight.  They  sat  still  as  statues  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes,  floating- with  the  current,  but  saw 
nothing  more  of  the  determined  detective.  The 
lights  along  the  docks  on  either  side  glimmered 
and  twinkled,  and  the  ferryboats  went  to  and 
fro,  but  the  man  in  the  water  did  not  show  up 
again. 

“That  settled  him,”  said  Paul,  the  first  one  to 
speak. 

“Yes,  he’s  a  goner,”  said  another. 

“Let’s  go  on,”  said  Smutty,  resuming  his  row¬ 
ing-  j 

They  rowed  upstream,  and  had  almost  reached 
Blackwell’s  Island,  when  Smutty  said: 

“See  hyer,  cullies,  we  don’t  know  nothin’  o’ 
dat  bloke,  ’cause  if  we  do  we  all  goes  up  for 
ten  vears.  Mum’s  der  word.” 

“Yes,  mum’s  der  word,”  said  another. 

“My  God!”  gasped  Paul,  “do  you  think  he  is 
dead?” 

“Yes — he’s  drowned.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry,  but  I  would  die  before  I’d 
say  a  word  about  it.” 

“Gimme  yer  hand,  pard!” 

Paul  extended  his  hand  to  Smutty,  who  grasp¬ 
ed  it,  and  then  told  the  other  two  to  make  a  cir¬ 
cle  with  theirs.  Then  he  said: 

“We  swear  dat  we  don’t  know  what  become  of 
’im — dat  he  tried  ter  swim  to  us,  an’  did  catch 
us — guess  der  ferryboat  catched  him.” 

“We  swear,”  they  all  said. 

Then  they  turned  and  rowed  back  to  the  dock 
from  where  they  started,  and  found  the  boys  still 
waiting  for  them. 

“Whar’s  de  bloke?”  Smutty  asked. 

“Out  dere  in  der  river  som’ers,”  said  one  of  the 
gang.  “Didn’t  yer  see  him?” 

“No,  not  arter  dat  ferryboat  went  by.” 

-  “Guess  dat  ferryboat  swamped  ’iin,  den,”  said 
one  of  the  boys. 

They  all  laughed  and  went  off  up  toward  the 
City  Hall,  while  Smutty  took  Paul  home  with, 
him,  which  was  a  small  hall  room  with  a  cot  in 
it,  for  which  he  paid  seventy-live  cents  a  week. 
They  both  slept  on  the  cot,  and  next  morning 
went  out  to  a  five-cent  breakfast,  which  Paul 
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thought  was  the  forerunner  of  a  famine.  He  had 
slept  little  during  the  night,  for  the  face  of  the 
man  in  the  water,  as  he  saw  it  just  as  the  oar 
descended  on  his  head,  haunted  him  every  time 
he  closed  his  eyes.  But  he  said  nothing  of  that 
to  Smutty,  and  when  they  came  away  from  the 
restaurant  he  proceeded  to  hunt  around  for  some¬ 
thing  to  do.  He  applied  at  several  places  for 
work,  but  met  with  nothing  but  rebuffs.  Dis¬ 
couraged,  he  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  the  City 
Hall  to  see  if  he  could  find  Smutty  again.  He 
found  him  blacking  the  shoes  of  a  customer,  and 
waited  for  him  to  finish  the  job  before  speaking 
to  him. 

“I  say,  cully,”  said  Smutty,  in  a  stage  whisper, 
when  he  came  up  to  him.  “Yer  uncle  is  on  yer 
tracks  ag’in!” 

Paul  was  dumfounded. 

“Where  is  he?”  he  hoarsely  asked. 

“He’s  eround  ’ere  some’eres,”  said  Smutty, 
looking  around  in  quest  of  Silas  Jones.  “But 
don’t  yer  mind  ’im.  Ef  he  gets  too  fresh,  de 
gang’ll  put  him  outen  de  way.  Make  out  yer 
don’t  see  ’im.” 

Paul  was  in  a  tremor  of  fear  and  suspense. 
He  dared  not  go  away  frgm  the  vicinity  now,  as 
Smutty  and  his  friends  seemed  to  be  quite  able 
to  lend  him  a  helping  hand  in  case  of  trouble. 
Suddenly  he  saw  a  clean-shaven,  well-dressed 
man  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  making  signs 
to  him  to  come  over  there.  Not  knowing  who  he 
was,  he  hesitated.  Then,  after  a  pause  of  some 
minutes,  he  decided  to  go  over  and  see  what  he 
wanted. 

“How  are  yer,  Paul?”  the  man  said. 

“Gracious!”  gasped  Paul.'  “It’s  Dan!” 

“Yes,  it’s  me;  but  you  mustn’t  call  me  Dan, 
for  the  copsUi  nab  me.  Dey  don’t  know  me  in 
dese  togs.  If  dey  ask  yer  if  yer  told  any  tramps 
anything  about  yer  uncle,  tell  ’em  no,  an’  stick 
to  it.  Hyer’s  a  dollar.  I’m  yer  friend  all  the 
time,”  and,  slipping  a  dollar  into  his  hand,  Dan 
turned  away  and  left  him. 

Not  until  that  moment  did  Paul  suspect  that 
Dan  and  his  pal  Bill  had  committed  the  robbery 
of  which  his  Uncle  Silas  had  accused  him.  The 
whole  thing  now  flashed  through  his  mind  like  a 
revelation.  But  he  would  not  betray  him.  Dan 
had  been  his  friend,  and  his  uncle  had  turned 
him  adrift  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  With 
that  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  returned 
across  the  street  and  rejoined  Smutty. 

“Did  yer  know  him?”  Smutty  asked. 

“Yes.  I  met  him  out  in  the  country.  He  give 
me  a  dollar,”  and  lie  showed  it  to  the  bootblack. 

“Whoop!”  yelled  Smutty,  turning  a  handspring. 
“Ye’re  a  rich  man.  Buy  yer  papers  now  an’ 
make  yer  fortin.” 

Paul  agreed,  as  he  could  not  get  anything  else 
to  do,  and  Smutty  called  up  one  of  the  news¬ 
boys  and  told  him  to  show  him  how  to  work  it. 

The  boy,  whose  name  was  “Runt” — that  was 
what  they  called  him — took  him  over  to  the  print¬ 
ing  office  and  showed  him  how  to  get  the  papers 
and  what  he’d  have  to  pay  for  them,  after 
which  he  kept  with  him  on  the  street  and  aided 
him  all  he  could.  In  a  little  while  Paul  got  the 
hang  of  it,  and  went  in  with  all  the  energy  he 
could  command.  His  success  encouraged  him,  and 
when  the  afternoon  papers  came  out  he  was 
about  the  liveliest  one  of  all  the  newsboys,  and 
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sold  papers  about  as  well  as  the  best 'of  them. 
Suddenly  he  ran  up  against  his  uncle,  who,  with 
another  man,  was  watching  him. 

“Come  hyer,  Paul,”  said  his  uncle.  - 

“No,  sir.  I  don’t  want  anything  to  do  with 
you,”  he  replied.  “You  turned  me  out,  and  I  am 
done  with  you.” 

“But  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions.” 

“I  don’t  care  if  you  do — Evening  News,  sir!” 
and  he  ran  after  a  man  to  sell  him  a  paper. 

Selling  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  the  man,  he  ran 
over  across  the  street  and  began  business  on  that 
side.  Silas  Jones  and  his  companion  came  over 
to  him.  He  went  over  to  where  Smutty  was  at 
work,  and  the  two  followed  him,  and  there  his 
uncle  collared  him,  saying: 

“I  want  tu  talk  to  yer,  Paul!” 

“Let  go  of  me,  sir!”  Paul  cried. 

Smutty  gave  three  shrill  whistles  upon  his  fin¬ 
gers,  and  newsboys  and  bootblacks  came  running 
to  the  spot  from  every  direction.  N 

“Let  go  of  me,  sir!”  Paul  cried  again,  trying 
to  release  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  old 
farmer. 

“I’m  not  hurtin’  you,”  said  his  uncle,  still  re¬ 
taining  his  grasp  on  his  collar.’  “I  want  yer  to 
answer  jny  questions,  an’  ef  yer  don’t,  I’ll - ” 

“Let  go  dat  kid!”  said  Smutty,  in  very  peremp¬ 
tory  tones  to  the  old  farmer. 

The  surprised  old  farmer  looked  at  him  and 
asked : 

“Be  yer  the  mayor?” 

“Yep,”  replied  Smutty,  “an’  the  gov’ner,  too! 
Drop  dat  kid!” 

The  old  farmer  kicked  him,  and  -the  next  mo¬ 
ment  a  half  dozen  boxes  rattled  against  his  head 
from  the  hands  of  as  many  bootblacks  who  held 
to  the  straps,  and  he  went  down  like  a  log  with 
a  million  stars  flashing  before  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  IV. — Uncle  Silas  at  Work. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  when  old  Farm¬ 
er  Blaisdel  assisted  Paul  to  escape  from  his 
Uncle  Silas,  he  was  enabled  to  do  so  by  placing 
him  on  board  the  boat  at  Stamford,  just  as  it 
was  starting  on  its  trip  to  New  York.  When 
Silas  Jones  did  get  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
his  nephew,  the  latter  was  miles  away  on  the 
Sound.  The  old  man  pulled  his  hair  and  swore 
through  his  nose,  threatening  to  have  the  law 
on  Blaisdel  for  aiding  the  thief  to  escape. 

“The  boy  is  no  more  a  thief  than  you  are, 
Silas  Jones,”  retorted  Blaisdel.  “You  are  the 
meanest  man  in  th6  State.  That  boy  ain’t  but 
fourteen  years  old.  He  is  yer  own  sister’s  child, 
an’*  yet  yer  turned  ’im  out  without  a  penny  in  his 
pocket.” 

“An’  he  came  back  an’  robbed  me  of  over  a 
thousand  dollars  last  night.  ” 

“All  of  which  is  a  lie,”  put  in  Blaisdel  hotly. 
“He  slept  in  my  house  with  my  son  Jim  last 
night,  an’  this  mornin’  I  gave  him  one  dollar  an’ 
put  ’im  on  the  boat;  an’  I  am  glad  I  did.  I  don’t 
believe  you’ve  lost  a  cent.  Yer  say  that  to  make 
people  think  hard  of  the  boy  instead  of  ridin’  yer 
on  a  rail,  which  they  orter  do.'*’ 

That  turned  the  crowd  against  Jones.  They 
hooted  at  him  and  made  many  very  uncompli¬ 
mentary  remarks  about  him  in  his  hearing.  He 
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glad  enough  to  get  away  from  them  and  go 
to  the  police  station.  A  detective  was  found  who 
would  go  out  to  the  Jones  place  and  investigate 
the  robbery.  He  happened  to  be  a  very  good 
one.  and  soon  made  the  discovery  that  two  tramps 
had  made  an  entrance  to  the  house.  Their  tracks 
were  found  under  the  window. 

His  report  relieved  the  boy  of  the  charge  his 
uncle  was  so  unwise  as  to  make  against  him, 
and  the  constable  tore  up  the  warrant.  But  Jones 
believed  that  Paul  wras  at  the  bottom  of  it — that 
he  had  sent  the  tramps  there  to  rob  him. 

“You  have  no  proof  of  that,”  said  the  detec¬ 
tive,  “nor  any  clue  to  the  robbers.  You  can’t  do 
anything  with  the  boy  now,  because  he  is  out  of 
the  State.  If  he  did  have  any  hand  in  it  he  will 
show  it  in  -the  city.  If  he  has  plenty  of  money 
then  you  may  know7  that  he  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  You  had  better  go  down  there  and  lay 
the  case  before  the  detectives  there.” 

Early  the  next  morning  Silas  Jones  arrived  in 
"New  York  City,  and  proceeded  straightway  to 
lay  the  case  before  the  chief  of  the  detective  bu¬ 
reau.  The  chief  questioned  him  closely,  and  drew 
out  of  him  the  facts — even  to  his  turning  the  boy 
adrift — and  the  fact  of  his  staying  all  night  at 
Farmer  Blaisdel’s  place.  That  satisfied  him  that 
the  boy  did  not  commit  the  robbery,  and  he 
promptly  told  Jones  so. 

“But,”  he  added,  “he  may  have  fallen  in  with 
some  tramp  on  the  road,  and  told  him  about  you 
and  your  money.  If  he  is  to  share  in  the  rob¬ 
bery  with  them,  he  will  be  found  with  money 
here  in  the  city.  I  will  send  Detective  Miller 
with  you,  and  when  you  have  pointed  out  the 
boy  to  him,  leave  him  to  work  it  out  his  own 
way.  He  wTill  shadow  the  boy  to  see  where  he 
goes,  and  with  whom.” 

Detective  Miller  w7as  detailed  to  go  with  him, 
and  the  fate  that  overtook  him  as  he  attempted 
to  follow  the  boys  across  the  river  that  night  is 
already  known  to  the  reader.  When  Jones  ap¬ 
plied  at  headquarters  the  next  morning  to  see 
wdiat  Miller  had  found  out,  he  was  amazed  at 
being  told  that  Miller  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  day  before. 

“I  don’t  know  what  has  delayed  him,”  remark¬ 
ed  the  chief.  “He  is  usually  very  prompt  in  re¬ 
porting  when  on  duty.  I  have  sent  a  man  to 
find  out  wThat  is  the  cause  of  his  failure  to  re¬ 
port.  Come  in  at  noon,  and  I  may  have  some 
news  for  you.” 

The  old  farmer  returned  at  noon  to  learn  that 
the  last  seen  of  Miller  wTas  when  he  plunged  into 
the  East  River  to  swim  after  a  boat  his  nephew 
and  three  other  boys  were  in  rowing  across.  That 
tangled  him  all  up.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do 
or  sav,  and,  turning  to  the  chief,  he  asked: 

“W  at  must  I  do  now?” 

“Wait  till  we  can  find  wThat  became  of  Miller. 

I  have  sent  for  a  man  to  go  with  you  to  find 
vopr  nephew  and  the  boys  who  were  with  him 
last  night.” 

The  man  came,  and  was  introduced  to  Jones  as 
Detective  Van  Horn.  They  started  out  together, 
and  on  the  way  down  toward  the  City  Hall  Jones 
sounded  the  detective  to  see  if  he  was  open  for 
a  little  private  business.  It  didn’t  take  him  very 
long  to  satisfy  himself  on  that  point. 

“Now  gee  hyer,  mister,”  he  said,  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  tone  of  voice,  “I  want  that  ere  boy  run  outen 


New  York  an’  shipped  off  ter  Californy,  or  some 
other  furrin’  part,  an’  I’ll  pay  for  it,  too.” 

“How  much  will  you  pay,  Mr.  Jones?”  asked 
the  detective  coolly. 

“Five  hundred  dollars  if  he’s  sent  whar  he 
don’t  come  back  no  more.” 

“That’s  good  pay.  I’ll  send  him  off  for  that — 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world.” 

“B’gosh!”  gasped  Jones,  shaking  his  hand 
heartily,  “do  it  an’  I’ll  pay  cash  down!” 

They  reached  the  City  Hall  square  and  strolled 
around  for  some  time  ere  they  saw  the  boy  they 
were  in  search  of.  Paul  actually  ran  into  them 
as  he  was  selling  his  papers.  But  he  would  not 
stop  to  speak  with  his  uncle. 

“WThat  shall  we  do?”  Jones  asked  of  the  de¬ 
tective. 

“Go  over  and  collar  him,”  said  the  detective, 
“and  hold  to  him  till  he  answers  your  ques¬ 
tions.” 

He  followed  the  advice,  and  in  a  moment  found 
himself  utterly  knocked  out  by  a  shower  of  boot¬ 
blacks’  boxes.  The  next  moment  the  youthful 
assailants  were  gone,  leaving  the  rascally  old 
farmer  lying  where  he  had  fallen.  Van  Horn 
picked  him  up,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  a 
big  crowd  of  people  surrounded  them,  eager  to 
know  what  had  happened  to  the  countryman. 

Then  the  police  came,  and  seeing  that  a  man 
was  hurt,  summoned  an  ambulance  and  had  him 
sent  off  to  the  hospital,  notwithstanding  Jones’ 
protest  that  he  was  all  right.  The  surgeon  ex¬ 
amined  his  hurts  and  found  they  were  mere 
bruises;  dressed  them  and  sent  him  away,  much 
to  his  supreme  disgust.  Just  as  he  reached  the 
street  in  front  of  the  hospital  he  met  Detective 
-Van  Horn,  who  was  coming  after  him. 

“B’gosh!”  he  said.  “I’m  madder’n  a  hornet!  I 
jest  want  ter  sting  somebody!  Gosh  darn  it, 
them  boys  lammed  me  over  the  head  with  ther 
boxes,  an’-  then  the  doctors  have  a  whack  at  me. 
Whar’s  them  boys,  I’d  like  ter  know?” 

“They  skipped  out  of  the  way  when  they  struck 
you,”  replied  the  detective. 

“An’  nobody  didn’t  stop  ’em?” 

“No;  they  were  gone  in  a  minute.” 

“Waal,  I’m  flabbergasted!  What’s  the  police 
of  this  ere  town  for,  anyhow?” 

“To  preserve  order.” 

“Waal,  they  do  it,  don’t  they?”  and  the  old 
man  was  very  sarcastic  in  his  tones. 

“They  do  pretty  wTell  under  the  circumstances,” 
replied  Van  Horn. 

“Why  don’t  they  arrest  them  bo  vs  for  hittin’ 
me?” 

“I  guess  the  boys  are  asking  why  the  police 
dont  arrest  you  for  collaring  the  boy.” 

“Why,  yer  told  me  ter  do  it!”  exclaimed  the 
farmer. 

Yes,  so.  ^  but  I  did  it  thinking  it  would 
frighten  him  into  submission.  We  have  no  right 
to  J;ake  hold  of  ’em.” 

Waal,  I’m  stumped!”  grunted  the  disgusted 
old  farmer. 

“Oh,  never  mind.  Just  wait  till  we  work  the 
thing  out  to  the  end.  Of  course,  those  boys  can’t 
cope  with  the  police  force  of  the  city.  We’ll  soon 
get  all  we  want  of  them.  I’ll  go  down  to  the 
Gity  Hall  Square  again  and  see  them  in  disguise. 
They  won’t  know  that  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
you.  Those  young  gutter  snipes  have  heard  from 
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your  nephew,  no  doubt,  how  you  treated  him,  and 
they  swore  to  protect  him  from  you.  They  are 
good  friends  and  bad  enemies.  Go  to  your  hotel 
and  lie  down.  You  need  rest  after  yOur  rough 
experience.  I’ll  come  by  and  let  you  know  if  I 
learn  anything  from  them.” 

Silas  Jones  did  as  the  detective  suggested,  and 
went  to  his  hotel  to  nurse  his  bruises.  In  the 
meantime  Van  Horn  put  on  a  disguise  and  went 
down  to  interview  Smutty  Mug  about  the  trip  on 
the  river  the  night  before.  He  managed  to  get 
Smutty  to  work  on  his  shoes,  and  then  asked: 

“Smutty,  what  did  you  boys  do  to  that  detec¬ 
tive  on  the  river  last  night?” 

“We  rowed  erway  from  ’im  as  fast  as  we 
could,”  was  the  reply.  “No  duffer  kin  swiqti  as 
fast  as  I  kin  pull  wid  de  oars,”  and  he  went  on 
with  his  job  as  though  he  had  but  a  slight  inter¬ 
est  in  the  question. 

“But  what  became  of  him?” 

Smutty  looked  up  at  him  as  if  surprised  at  the 
questtion.  Then  he  looked  around  and  saw  Paul 
coming  toward  him. 

“I  say,  cully,”  he  called  to  him,  “hyer’s  er  bloke 
as  wants  ter  know  about  dat  duffer  as  tried  ter 
swim  after  us  last  night.” 

Paul  glanced  at  the  man  from  head  to  foot  and 
said:  ' 

“I  dunno.  We  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.” 

“You  don’t  care  what  became  of  him,  either,  do 
you? ’’-the  detective  asked. 

“No,  sir.  I  think  a  man  who  goes  following 
boys  about  to  get  ’em  into  trouble  ought  to  be 
drowned.” 

“You  do,  eh?” 

“Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  free  country.”  #  „ 

“S9  it  is,  and  he  had  as  much  right  to  swim 
in  the  river  as  you  did  to  row — had  he  not?” 

“Yes,  sir.  But  did  the  ferryboat  have  the 
right  to  run  over  him?” 

“Of  course  not.  Did  the  ferryboat  do  that?” 

“Dat’s  er  fack,”  said  Smutty,  who  saw  tlie 
point  at  once. 

“Why  did  you  boys  go  over  the  river?” 

“To  'shake  him  off,”  said  the  bootblack  very 
promptly. 

“Why  did  you  want  to  shake  him  off  if  you 
were  all  right?” 

Smutty  rose  to  his  feet  with  an  indignant  flash 
in  his  eyes. 

“No  feller  wants  er  sneak  er  watchin’  ’im  all 
der  time,”  he  replied.  “Why,  a  angel  wouldn’t 
have  it,  much  less  der  kid.” 

“Say,  mister,”  one  of  the  other  boys  asked, 
“is  der  bloke  missin’?” 

“Yes;  he  has  not  beep  seen  since  last  night’s 
plunge  into  the  river.” 

“Waal,  he  orter  been  drowned  for  er  fool,” 
said  Smutty,  and  then  he  looked  up  at  the  man 
and  asked : 

“Be  yer  a  detective?”  . 

“Yes.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  became  of 
Detective  Miller  after  he  jumped  into  the  river 
last  night.  If  you  four  boys  don’t  tell  a  straight 
story,  the  chief  will  have  you  all  locked  up  till 

'  °“Wotch  yer  givin’  us?”  asked  Smutty.  “What’s 
we  got  ter  do  wid  ’im,  anyhow?  Go  an’  ’rest 
de  ferryboat  folks.  Dey  knows  more  about  it 

dan  we  do.”  . 

The  detective  went  away  and  left  them  alone 


for  the  time  being.  He  was  unable  to  say  wheth¬ 
er  he  believed  any  foul  play  had  taken  place  or 
not,  and  in  that  frame  of  mind  he  went  by  the 
hotel  to  see  Jones  and  make  himself  sure  of  the 
reward  offered  to  get  Paul  Patton  out  of  the  way. 

One  night  Paul  and  Smutty  rescued  an  old 
man  named  Springer  from  being  robbed  of  a  lot 
of  money  and  jewelry  by  a  young  pickpocket.  The 
man,  who  was  a  Western  merchant,  presented 
Paul  with  $100  and  bought  each  boy  a  new  suit. 
Paul  put  his  money  in  a  savings  bank. 

One  day  while  Paul  was  delivering  papers  he 
was  the'means  of  saving  a  man’s  life.  The  man 
was  struggling  with  another  at  the  top  of.. a 
steep  flight  of  stairs.  The  man  whom  Paul  was 
helping  to  get  away  from  his  assailant  was  a 
judge  of  well-known  repute.  His  enemy  was  try¬ 
ing  to  push  him  over  the  banisters.  If  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  judge  would  fall  to  his  death  four 
stories  below.  With  Paul’s /help  the  judge’s  as¬ 
sailant  was  vanquished. 

As  a  reward  for  his  services,  the  judge  gave 
Paul  a  position  as  a  clerk  in  his  law  firm,  after 
hearing  his  story  of  persecution.  He  also  fitted 
Paul  up  with  a  new  outfit  consisting  of  clothes* 
shoes  and  hat. 

Paul  hunted  Smutty  up  that  night  and  told 
him  of  his  good  fortune,  then  they  went  to  a 
show  together. 

After  the  show,  a  man,  who  said  he  was  a 
Califorian,  came  up  to  them  and  stated  he  would 
like  to  have  the  boys  show  him  about  a  bit.  The 
man  told  them  he  had  a  carriage  at  the  end  of  the 
block,  but  insisted  they  first  have^  drink  with 
him.  Paul  and  Smutty  ’  declined  to  drink  any¬ 
thing  but  soda,  which  they  took.  Then  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  conducted  them  to  the  carriage.  They 
had  no  more  than  seated  themselves  in  it  and  the 
man  started  the  horse  up  than  both  boys  sank  on 
the  seat  unconscious. 

When  Smutty  camq  to  he  found  himself  lying 
in  a  vacant  lot  up  in  Harlem. 

Smutty  went  to  the  police  station' and  gave  the 
captain  a  description  pf  the  Californian  who  had 
drugged  them.  He  was  found  and  arrested,  and 
it  turned  out  that  he .  was  one  of  the  detectives 
whom  Paul’s  uncle  had  set  upon  that  youth’s 
track.  He  was  taken  to  court  the  next  morning 
and  Smutty  appeared  against  him  and  he  was 
held  for  trial.  His  name  was  Van  Horne. 


CHAPTER  V.— In  a  Madhouse. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Paul  Patton,  and  see 
what  became  of  him.  He  sank  back  unconscious 
in  the  carriage  after  drinking  the  soda  water 
which  had  been  given  to  him.  When  he  came 
to,  he  was  lying  on  a  cot  in  a  small  room  with 
a  grated  window  to  it.  He  was  very  sick  at  the 
stomach,  and  his  head  felt  very  queer.  Every¬ 
thing  seemed  a  perfect  blank  to  him.  He  could 
not  recollect  anything  at  all  for  an  hour  or  two 
after  he  "reached  consciousness.  But  by  degrees 
the  past  finally  came  back  to  him.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  Californian  and  the  ride  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  the  soda  water,  and  after  that — nothing. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  then  the  door 
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opened.  A  man  came  in  with  a  tin  plate  on 
which  was  a  plain  breakfast. 

“Get  up  and  eat  your  breakfast,”  said  the  man, 
placing  the  plate  on  a  small  table. 

“When*  am  I?”  he  asked  of  the  man. 

“Why,  in  the  lunatic  asylum!  Where  did  you 
think  you  were — in  a  hotel?” 

Paul  was  almost  paralyzed  when  he  heard 
that.  He  glared  at  the  man  as  if  wondering 
whether  or  not  he  was  dreaming,  and  then  asked: 

“How  long  have  I  been  here?” 

“About  a  year  and  four  months,”  was  the  reply. 

Paul  fell  back  on  the  cot  and  groaned.  The 
hard-featured  man  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

“What  was  I  brought  here  for?”  he  asked 
again. 

“Crazy  as  a  loon,”  replied  the  man.  “You 
killed  your  uncle  and  set  his  house  on  fire,  and 
then  tried  to  kill  yourself.” 

Paul,  white  as  a  sheet,  lay.  there  and  looked  up 
at  the  ceiling.  He  was  thinking.  If  what  the 
man  said  was  true,  then  he  was  sane  now,  for 
he  was  conscious  of  his  surroundings  for  the  first 
time. 

“Am  I  crazy  now?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  you  don’t  talk  crazy,  and  I’m  glad  to 
see  you  know  what  you  are  saying.  Get  up  and 
eat  your  breakfast  now,  and  if  you  keep  quiet 
and  don’t  give  us  any  trouble  you  may  get  sent 
back  to  your  friends  soon.” 

He  got  up  and  ate  the  breakfast  which  the.  man 
had  brought  in  to  hirn.  When  he  had  finished, 
the  man  took  up  the  plate  and  went  out  without 
paying  .anything  more  to  him.  As-  soon  as  he 
was  gone  Paul  moved  the  little  table  over  to  the 
sMw  where  the  grated  window  was,  got  up  on 
jr.  and  tried  to  peer  out.  He  could  see  the  tops 
of  trees,  and  judged  that  the  house  stood  in  a 
grove,  or  wds  surrounded  by  a  shaded  lawn.  Then 
he  tried  the  bars  and  found  them  strong  and 
solid.  The  outer  wall  was  of  stone — a  regular 
jail.  ' 

“Oh,  God!”  he  groaned,  as  he  got  down  off  the 
table  and  moved  it  back  to  its  former  place.  “I 
can’t  ever  get  out  of  here.  It’s  as  strong  as  any 
prison.  I  don’t  believe  I’ve  been  crazy  at  all. 
I  haven’t  been  here  any  year  and  a  half,  either. 
I  know  I  was  with  Smutty  in  New  York  last 
night,  and  that  we  were  riding  irtva  carriage  with 
a  man  from  California.  Everything  is  clear  to 
me  now  up  to  the  time  I  drank  that  soda  water. 
I  don’t  recollect  anything  after  that.  I  wonder 
what  became  of  Smutty?” 

He  could  do  nothing  but  lie  in  that  little  six 
by  nine  room  and  think.  The  more  he  thought, 
the  more  desperate  he  became,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  do  something  very  violent  if  he  did 
not  see  any  way  of  getting  out  soon.  Dinner 
was  brought  to  him  by  the  same  man  on  a  tin 
plate  without  knife  or  fork.  He  spoke  pleasantly 
to  him,  and  ate  the  dinner,  even  thanking  him 
for  bringing  it  to  him,  much  to  the  man’s  sur- 
pri  e.  The  same  thing  occurred  also  at  supper. 
The  man  spoke  pleasantly  to  him,  and  Paul 
seemed  to  be  even  contented  with  his  condition. 
But  he  was  left  in  total  darkness,  and  he  thought 
the  world  had  never  seen  a  night  so  long.  When 
morning  came,  an  old  woman  brought  him  his 
breakfast.  She  had  the  key  to  his  cell  in  her 
hard.  Quick  as  a  flash  when  she  had  set  the 
meal  down  on  the  little  table  Paul  snatched  the 
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key  from  her  hand,  hurled  her  across  the  room, 
opened  the  door,  sprang  out  into- the  hall,  locked 
the  door  after  him,  and  then  hurried  away.  At 
the  end  of  a  corridor  he  discovered  a  door  which 
opened  into  a  yard.  Opening  that,  he  darted  out 
and  fled  toward  a  gate  where  he  saw  a  horse  sad¬ 
dled  and  bridled  standing.  To  spring  into  the 
saddle  and  dash  away  down  the  road  was  the 
work  of  but  a  few  moments.  He  had  spent  five 
years  on  a  farm,  and  knew  all  about  horses.  On, 
on  he  sped  like  the  wind,  the  horse  seeming  to 
take  a  notion  to  run  away  without  much  urging. 
Here  and  there  he  saw  people  flying  right  and 
left  to  get  out  of  his  way.  'Then  he  saw  houses, 
and  a  street  car  going  lazily  along  the  road. 
Then  he  heard  shouts,  and  knew  that  people 
were  trying  to  stop  him.  At  last  he  saw  a  river 
before  him,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  strug¬ 
gling  for  life  in  the  water. 


CHAPTER  VI. — The  Escape  from  the  Madhouse. 

The  plunge  into  the  river  was  a  leap  in  the 
dark  in  a  certain  sense,  for  Paul  did  not  really 
have  a  chance  to  see  actually  where  he  was  go¬ 
ing.  The  horse  had  taken  the  bit  in  a  way  that 
defied  him.  But  when  he  struck  the  water  he 
had  managed  to  have  his  feet  clear  of  the  stir* 
ifups.  He  went  down  he  didn’t  know  how  far, 
and  then  came  to  the  surface  again.  Being*  a 
good  swimmer,  he  at  once  struck  out  for  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  He  didn’t  care  to  go 
back  to  the  side  he  had  come  from.  Scores  of 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  river  yelled  and 
shouted  as  he  swam,  and  a  half  dozen  rowboats 
were  at  once  started  to  his  assistance.  The  horse 
seemed  to  have  all  his  ambition  cooled  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  struck  the  water.  When  he  came  to  the 
surface  he  turned  to  swim  back  to  the  spot 
whence  he  had  jumped.  But  he  could  not  climb 
up  there,  and  so  a  great  crowd  soon  collected  to 
assist  in  getting  the  horse  out  of  the  river.  A 
boat  met  Paul,  and  a  man  in  it  grabbed  him  by 
the  collar  and  lifted  him  out  of  the  water. 

“Hyer  yer  be,”  said  the  man.  “What’s  the 
matter,  youngster?” 

“Take  me  to  the  police,”  said  Paul.  “I  want 
to  see  the  police  as  quick  as  I  can.” 

The  man  rowed  him  ashore,  and  a  policeman 
was  there  to  receive  him. 

“Officer,  I  want  to  see  the  captain  right  away,” 
said  Paul. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  the  officer  asked. 

“A  good  deal  of  trouble,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  come  along,  then.  Whose  horse  is  that 
in  the  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  river?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Didn’t  you  ride  him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Still  I  don’t  know  whose  he  is,”  said  Paul.  “I 
came  here  to  tell  the  chief  of  a  great  crime,  and 
sprang  on  to  him  as  the  best  way  to  get  here 
quick.” 

“That’ll  do.  I’ll  take  you  in.  Come  along,” 
and  he  collared  the  youth,  and  marched  off  to 
the  station-house  with  him. 

There  he  told  his  story  to  the  captain. 

The  captain  believed  Paul’s  story,  and  found 
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out  from  tlie  asylum  that  it  was  true  people 
had  brought  Paul  there,  stating  that  the  boy  was 
out  of  his  mind,  and  had  the  proper  papers  for 
his  commitment. 

Paul  then  left,  with  the  captain’s  permission,  to 
go  up  to  the  judge’s  residence  and  put  on  a  dry 
suit  of  clothes.  The  family  received  him  with 
demonstrations  of  pleasure,  and  when  he  told 
them  his  story  they  all  regarded  him  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  /hero. 

That  evening  Paul  told  Judge  Ingham  the 
story  of  his  abduction  and  confinement  in  a  mad¬ 
house.  The  judge  wars  indignant  and  said  he 
would  look  into  the  matter  and  push  the  villains 
to  the  wall.  Dr.  Sage,  the  proprietor  of  the 
madhouse,  was  arrested  and  brought  into  court. 
He  produced  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  boy,  all  in  regular  order,  signed 
by  two  regular  and  well-known  physicians,  with 
an  order  of  the  court — all  of  which  were  found 
to  be  forgeries. 

“How  was  I  to  know  that  they  were  forger¬ 
ies?”  he  innocently  asked  the  court.  “He  was 
brought  to  me  by  two  gentlemen  and  a  lady, 
who  claimed  they  were  his  parents  and  family 
physician.” 

“Would  you  know  them  again?”  he  was  asked. 

“Yes,  of  course  I  would.  I  never  forget  a 
face.” 

He  was  shown  to  Van  Horn’s  cell  to  identify 

him. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  said.  “He  was  not  one  of  them. 
I  am  sure  of  that.” 

He  was  released  on  bail,  and  returned  to  his 
madhouse,  satisfied  that  he  could  not  be  convict¬ 
ed  on  the  evidence  against  him.  But  the  $20  bill 
found  in  the  pocket  of  the  detective  made  a  clear 
case  against  him,  and  he  was  held.  His  bail  was 
placed  at  such  a  figure  that  he  could  not  get  it, 
hence  had  to  remain  locked  up.  His  friends, 
though,  set  to  work  to  make  sure  that  the  two 
boys  should  not  appear  against  him  on  the  day 
of  trial.  Every  day  some  one  came  to  Smutty 
and  tried  to  buy  him  off — one  man  offering  him 
double  the  amount  of  money  he  had  lost.  But 
the  bootblack  was  firm.  He  was  a  good  hater, 
and  had  vowed  to  down  the  detective. 


CHAPTER  VII. — Trapped  on  Broadway. 

Paul  now  went  diligently  to  work  in  the  law 
office,  and  soon  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  judge  was  highly  pleased  with  him 
and  told  him  so. 

He  began  to  study  law  from  that  time,  but  did 
all  the  clerical  work  that  was  required  of  him 
in  the  office.  Whatever  he  had  to  do  he  did  well, 
and  did  not  try  to  hasten  the  work  in  order  to 
get  through  with  it  quick.  One  day  he  went  by 
the  bootblack’s  place  to  see  him.  He  was  not 
there,  nor  could  he  find  him  anywhere  about  the 
City  Hall  Square.  He  asked  some  of  the  boys 
where  he  was. 

“Hain’t  seen  him  in  two  hull  days,”  replied  a 
newsboy. 

“Hasn’t  been  about  in  two  days? 

“Naw,  he  ain’t.” 

“That’s  strange,”  said  Paul,  and  he  then  be¬ 
gan  to  make  further  inquiries. 

They  all  told  the  same  story. 


“He  must  be  sick,”  he  said,  and  forthwith  set 
out  for  his  lodging  place  to  see  about  it. 

The  landlady  said  he’d  been  gone  two  days  and 
didn’t  know  what  had  become  of  him. 

“They’ve  got  him,”  said  Paul  to  himself,  as  he 
wended  his  way  homeward,  “and  Van  Horn  is  to 
be  tried  in  a  few  days.  I’ll  go  and  tell  the  chief 
of  police.” 

He  called  at  headquarters  and  told  the  chief. 
That  official  at  once  put  a  detective  to  work  to 
hunt  him  up  and  have  him  on  hand  at  the  trial 
of  Van  Horn.  Days  passed,  and  the  detective  re¬ 
ported  that  he  could  get  no  clue  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  bootblack.  The  day  of  the  trial 
came,  and  it  had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  main  witness  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  Old  Silas  Jones  was  there,  and  his  face 
beamed  with  a  series  of  smiles  as  he  heard  of 
the  continued  absence  of  the  bootblack.  Paul 
was  coming  out  of  the  courtroom  when  he  felt  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  Looking  up,  he  recognized 
Dan,  still  dressed  like  a  man  of  leisure.  Remem¬ 
bering  the  caution  he  had  once  received  from 
him,  Paul  did  not  call  him  by  name.  But  he 
grasped  his  hand,  and  shook  it,  saying: 

“How  cle  do!  Glad  to  see  you!” 

“So  they  have  scooped  Smutty,  eh?”  said  Dan, 
walking  down  the  stairs  with  him. 

“I  don’t  know,  but  it  looks  that  way,”  replied 
Paul. 

“Yes,  they  scooped  him.  I  was  watchin’  ’em, 
but  they  gimme  the  slip  an’  got  away.” 

“Is  that  so  ?  Come  and  tell  the  chief  of - ” 

Dan  shook  him  by  the  shoulder  and  said: 

“Nonsense!  I  can’t  do  that!”  and  when  they 
were  out  on  the  street  to  themselves,  he  added: 
“They’d  find  out  that  I  was  Dan,  the  tramp,  and 
arrest  me.  I  am  keepin’  an  eye  on  you  an’  your 
uncle  all  the  time.” 

“Don’t  you  have  some  idea  of  what  became  of 
Smutty?”  asked  Paul. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  what  is  it?” 

“I’m  afraid  they  slit  his  wizen  an’  chucked  ’im 
in  the  river.” 

“My  God!”  gasped  Paul.  “You  don’t  mean 
that!” 

“Yes,  I  do.  Them  chaps  ’ll  do  anything  they’re 
paid  ter  do.” 

“But  would  anybody  pay  to  have  a  boy  killed?” 

“Of  course.  Ef  they  get  him  outen  the  way, 
Van  Horn  goes  free.” 

Paul  was  gaining  wisdom  fast — very  fast  for 
one  so  young. 

“You  want  ter  keep  where  they  can’t  nab  you,” 
said  Dan,  after  they  had  gone  some  distance. 
“They  ain’t  done  with  yer  yit.” 

Paul  promised  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and 
then  parted  with  his  strange  friend  to  go  up  to 
his  home  at  the  residence  of  Judge  Ingham.  A 
week  later  he  was  stopped  on  Broadway  by  a 
well-dressed  man,  whose  face  he  could  not  recol¬ 
lect  ever  having  seen  before,  who  said  to  him: 

“Your  name  is  Patton,  is  it  not,  my  lad?” 

“Yes,  sir,  that’s  my  name,”  replied  Paul. 

“Well,  I’ve  some  news  for  you  of  a  friend  of 
yours — a  bootblack,  I  believe.  Come  up  to  my 
office  and  I’ll  give  you  a  note  he  sent  to  you  by 
a  servant  of  mine.” 

“Where  is  your  office,  sir?”  asked  Paul.  w 

“At  No.  —  Broadway,  down  in  the  next  block.” 
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Paul  went  with  him,  and  climbed  up  four 
flights  of  stairs  and  entered  a  large  room,  in  % 
which  were  a  table  and  chairs,  but  no  carpet.  ' 
Xo  sooner  was  he  in  the  room  than  the  door  was 
closed,  locked,  and  the  key  withdrawn.  He  was 
about  to  ask  what  it  meant  when  a  door  opened 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  his  Uncle 
Silas  came  forth.  Paul  was  staggered.  Sila.? 
Jones  had  a  look  of  ferocious  triumph  on  his  facj 
as  he  glared  at  his  nephew.  Paul  knew  without 
being  told  that  he  had  been  drawn  into  a  trap 
right  in  the  heart  of  Broadway.  But  he  had  a 
knife  in  his  pocket — a  knife  with  a  big  blade 
which  Smutty  had  given  to  him,  and  he  thought 
about  it  in  a  moment. 

“Ah!  So  you  have  come  ter  talk  over  matters, 
eh?”  said  his  uncle,  as  he  came  up  to  him.  “Waal, 
I’m  glad  uv  it,  an’  ef  yer  don’t  talk  ter  suit  me, 
out  of  that  winder  yer  go!”  and  he  motioned  to 
an  open  window  as  he  spoke.  — 

Paul  glanced  out  of  the  window  and  saw  that 
a  clear  fall  of  eighty  feet  was  below  it.  He  had 
no  idea  of  going  out  of  the  room  that  way,  so 
turning  to  his  uncle,  he  said: 

“I  didn’t  come  here  to  talk  with  you — didn’t 
know  you  were  here  at  all.  I  don’t  want  to  talk 
with  you,  because  I  hate  you.  You’re  the  mean¬ 
est  man  in  the  whole  State,  and  everybody  hates 
you.” 

“That’s  because  yer  made  ’em  think*  so  with 
yer  lies,”  said  the  old  man.  “Now  ef  yer  don’t 
tell  ther  truth  yer’ll  drop  outer  that  window, 
an’  we’ll  say  you  fell  out  by  accident.” 

He  saw  how  easily  he  could  be  ^disposed  of, 
and  resolved  to  keep  cool. 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  he  finally 
asked. 

“I  want  yer  ter  tell  ther  truth.  I’ve  been 
robbed  again,  an’  this  time  of  all  my  docyments 
— deeds  ter  all  my  prbperty  an’  other  papers. 
They  ain’t  no  use  ter  nobody,  but  me.  Now, 
didn’t  yer  tell  somebody  whar  I  kept  them  pa¬ 
pers  ?” 

“No;  I  did  not.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  no  lie!” 

“I  never  tell  lies.” 

“Don’t  vou  know  who  got  them  papers?” 

“No.” 

“Ef  yer  don’t  tell  me,  I’ll  pitch  yer  outer  that 
winder!”  and  the  old  farmer  darted  forward  to 
grab  him.  Paul  dashed  around  the  room-  to 
avoid  him.  The  other  man  tried  to  head  him  off. 
In  running  against  him,  Paul  felt  a  pistol  in 
]^s  hip  pocket.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  whipped  it 
out  and  aimed  at  his  uncle,  who  recoiled  with  a 
gasp. 

“Blast  it!”  exclaimed  the  other  man.  “He  has 
got  my  gun!” 


CHAPTER  VIII. — Dan  to  the  Rescue. 

“Yes,  I've  got  your  gun,”  said  Paul,  “and  if 
vou  don’t  open  that  door  and  let  me  out,  I’ll 
fire!” 

The  man  turned  pale  and  looked  at  the  old 
farmer,  who  was  terribly  afraid  of  a  revolver. 

*1 — I — wish— yer  wouldn’t  act  so — Paul!”  stam¬ 
mered  the  old  man. 

“I  believe  you,  Silas  Jones;  but  if  you  don’t 
<j ;>eo  that  door  I’ll  shoot  you  as  sure  as  you  are 

an  old  villain  I” 


“f- — I  ain’t  got  the  key. 

“This mother  villain  has,”  said  Paul,  turning  i 
toward  the  man  who  had  enticed  him  into  the 
trap.  “Are  you  going  to  open  it  or  not?” 

The  man  was  near  the  table.  I if  a  moment 
he  seized  it,  turned  it  up  so  as  to  use  it  as  a 
shield,  and  rushed  at  Paul  to  overpower  him. 
Bang!  went  the  revolver,  and  the  next  moment 
Paul  felt  himself  beaten  down -to  the  floor,  the 
table  on  top  of  him.  Ere  he  could  recover  him¬ 
self  he  was  seized  by  the  ankles  and  dragged  out 
from  under  the  table,  and  the  man  hissed : 

“Shoot  me,  will  you!  I’ll  break  every  bone 
in  your  body!” 

“Now  you’ve  got  ’im!”  exclaimed  Silas  Jones. 
“Throw  ’im  outer  the  winder!  Drop  ’im  out 
quick!” 

The  man  wrenched  the  revolver  from  Paul  and 
it  fell  to  the  floor.  Then  he  rushed  to  the  win¬ 
dow  with  him.  Paul  got  his  hand  in  the  man’s 
beard  and  it  came  off  in  his  hand,  revealing  the 
face  of  another  man  altogether. 

“Blast  you!”  hissed  the  villain.  “That  settles 
your  fate!” 

But  Paul  next  got  his  hand  in  the  man’s  hair, 
and  that  being  a  natural  growth  he  had  a  good 
hold.  The  man  tried  to,  shake  Paul  loose  but 
failed,  and  then  he  gave  him  a  blow  in  the  ribs 
that  came  near  knocking  all  the  breath  out  o- f 
him.  Just  then  a  terrific  crash  was  heard  at  the 
door.  It  was  burst  in,  and  a  man  rolled  on  tile 
floor,  who  a  second  later  sprang  to  his  feet, 
revolver  in  hand,  and  sung  out: 

“Let  go  the  boy  or  I  shoot!” 

Paul  looked  at  him,  and  recognized  Dan  the 
tramp. 

“Oh,  Lord,  don’t  shoot!”  groaned  old  Silas 
Jones.  ^ 

“Shoot  ’em  both!”  cried  Paul.  “Give  me  the 
pistol  and  I’ll  do  it!” 

The  man  who  held  him  let  go  and  glared  at 
Dan  like  one  in  a  dream.  Paul  snatched  up  the 
pistol  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  was  go¬ 
ing  to  shoot,  when  Dan  stopped  him,  saying: 

“Cheese  if,  Paul!  This  ain’t  the  time  for 
that./  Take  ’em  to  the  station-house  an’  have 
’em  locked  up.” 

“What’s  all  this  about?”  asked  the  janitor  of 
the-  building,  who  had  come  up  on  hearing  the 
crash  as  Dan  burst  open  the  door.  There  were 
no  other  rooms  occupied  on  that  floor,  hence  no 
crowd  gathered.  Only  the  janitor  had  noticed 
the  crash. 

“It  was  an  accident,”  said  the  man  who  had 
assaulted  Paul.  “What’s  a  new  lock  worth?” 

“A  dollar  and  a  half.” 

“Well,  here’s  a  five.  Keep  the  change  and 
leave  us  alone.” 

The  janitor  pocketed  the  money  and  left  the 
room. 

“Very  good!”  said  Dan.  “Very  good!  Now 
we’ll  march  ’em  down  to  the  station,  Paul!” 

“Who  are  you?”  asked  the  man,  glaring  at 
Dan. 

“I  arn  a  friend  of  Paul’s — a  sort  of  one-horsa 
detective  who  watches  over  him  an’  the  little 
games  his  uncle  is  tryin’  to  play  on  ’im.” 

They  both  turned  pale  as  they  heard  him. 
Silas  Jones  groaned  in  a  very  despairing  way. 

“They’ve  got  us  dead  to  rights,  Mr.  Jones.” 
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“You  kin  gamble  on  that  every  time,”  replied 
Dan. 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Why,  turn  you  over  to  the  chief  of  police,  of 
ourse/’  put  in  Paul. 

“Jes^  so,”  assented  Dan. 

“Well,  now,  look  here.  Why  can’t  we  settle 
his  thing  right  here?  Mr.  Jones  is  willing  to 
)ay  you  to  drop  it — say  no  more  about  it.”  i 

“Oh,  I’d  rather  see  my  good  uncle  sent  up  the 
•iver  than  have  a  thousand  dollars!”  said  Paul. 
’He  is  the  meanest  man  in  the  United  States.” 

Paul  and  Dan  each  held  a  revolver.  The  other 
wo  were  unarmed. 

“He  will  give  you  two  thousand  dollars  to  drop 
t,”  said  the  man. 

Paul  shook  his  head. 

“Jes’  leave  it  ter  me,  lad,”  said  Dan. 

“All  right.  I’ll  do  whatever  you  say,”  said 
•’a  ul. 

“Good  boy,”  and  then  he  turned  to  Silas  Jones 
md  said: 

“You  can  go  up  for  five  years  or  pay  $5,000. 
?ake  yer  choice.  I  know  yer  game  from  the  day 
Ter  kicked  the  boy  out  down  ter  this  little  racket, 
f  yer  don’t  believe  it,  I  can  whisper  something 
er  yer  that'll  make  yer  believe  it.” 

“I  ain’t  got  so  much  money,  nor  the  half  of 
t,”  groaned  the  old  farmer. 

“I’ll  give  yer  three  days  in  which  ter  raise  it. 
{er  can’t  get  away.” 

“I’ll  do  it.” 

“Waal,  if  yer  don’t  I’ll  grab  ver  in  three  days, 
m’  iro  ver  go.  This  bloke  we’ll  lock  up  till  tne 
honey  is  paid.” 

“That  includes  us  both,”  said  the  man. 

“Oh,  no.  I’ll  keep  yer  for  keens.” 

“I’ll  charge  you  with  blackmail!” 

“That  would  force  me  to  drop  the  settlement 
hen  and  send  you  both  up.” 

“But  how  am  I  to  get  out?” 

“When  the  money  is  paid  we  will  withdraw  the 
:harp-e.” 

“I  can  get  half  the  money  in  an  hour,”  said 
tones. 

“Ar’  the  balance?”  asked  Dan. 

|  ree  days.” 

“All  right,  then.  Go  an’  get  half  an’  I’ll  let 
ip  on  yer  fer  three  days.” 

Jones  left  the  room  and  went  downstairs.  Dan 
nade  the  other  man  sit  quietly  in  a  corner  till 
le  returned.  They  did  not  wait  more  than  a 
ialf  hour,  after  which  the  old  farmer  returned 
-vith  the  monev  and  gave  it  to  Dan. 

“That’s  all  right.”  said  the  whilom  tramp.  “In 

hree  days  bring  the  balance  to  me  at  the  - 

Jotel.” 

“But  hold  on  now,”  said  Paul.  “I  won’t  agree 
:o  that  unless  Smutty,  the  bootblack,  is  sent 
jack.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  ’im,”  said  his 
mcle. 

“I  don’t  believe  you,  uncle,”  said  Paul,  very 
promptly. 

“Do  you  think  I’m  lying?” 

“Yes,"  I  know  you  are.  You  got  him  put  out 
}f  the  way  to  keep  him  from  testifying  against 
Van  Horn.” 

The  old  man  groaned. 

“I’m  ruined!  I’m  ruined!”  he  moaned,  and 
seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  down  entirely. 
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“Well,  who  ruined  you?”  asked  Paul, 
sure  you’ve  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself.” 

“But  who  is  this  man  who  is  robbing  me?” 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  pay  him  any  money  if  you 
don’t  want  to.” 

“No,”  said  Dan.  “Here’s  your  money,”  and  he 
tendered  him  the  money.  But  the  old  man  knew 
the  alternative,  and  would  not  take  it. 

“You  may  go  now,”  said  Dan,  “but  if  yer  don’t 
pony  up  the  other,  I’ll  yank  yer  both  up  an’  give 
yer  away,  an’  Paul  an’  me’ll  swear  yer  didn’t 
give  us  a  cent.” 

They  went  out,  and  Paul  and  Dan  remained 
behind  a  few  minutes. 

“Hyer,  lad,  it’s  half  yours,”  said  Dan,  offering 
him  half  the  money. 

“I  won’t  take  it,”  replied  Paul. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  demanded  Dan, 
in  utter  amazement. 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  right,  and  I  won’t  touch  it.” 

“Well,  it  ain’t  accordin’  ter  law,”  admitted  Dan, 
“but  it  sarves  his  old  nibs  right,  don’t  it?” 

“Yes,  I  think  it  does.  You  may  keep  it  your¬ 
self.  I  won’t  touch  a  cent  of  it.” 

Dan  whistled  and  put  the  money  in  his  pocket. 
Two  days  later  Dan  got  the  other  half  of  the 
money,  and  then  disappeared.  But  Paul  looked 
in  vain  for  Smutty.  He  began  to  think  the 
whilom  tramp  was  right  when  he  suggested  that 
perhaps  he  had  been  murdered  and  thrown  into 
the  river.  Time  passed,  and  the  trial  of  Van 
Horn  was  called  again,  and  Paul  was  the  only 
witness  against  him.  Had  Smutty  been  there  to 
press  the  charge  of  robbery  against  him,  he 
would  have  gone  up  for  a  long  term.  As  it  was, 
he  was  acquitted.  But  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  force,  and  at  once  disappeared  from  the 
city.  A  week  later  Paul  was  walking  down  the 
street  after  he  had  finished  at  the  office  for  the 
day. 

“Whoop!”  yelled  a  voice  across  the  street,  and 
looking  over  that  way  he  saw  Smutty  darting  in 
and  out  among  the  horses  and  trucks  in  a  wild 
effort  to  get  across  to  him. 

“Is  it  you,  Smutty?”  he  cried,  as  the  bootblack 
came  up  and  almost  hugged  him  in  his  joy  at 
seeing  him. 

“Yes,  cully,  it’s  my  nibs!” 

“Well,  where  have  you  been  all  this  time?” 

“Dev  collared  me  an’  had  me  sent  to  der  Is¬ 
land,”  he  said. 

“Sent  to  the  Island?” 

“Yes,  an’  I  didn’t  have  no  show  at  all.”  and  he 
told  Paul  a  singular  story  of  how  he  had  been 
arrested  on  a  trivial  charge  and  railroaded* 
through  a  police  court  to  the  Island  for  sixty 
days. 

“I  ain’t  got  nary  a  cent,”  he  said.  “Gimme  a 
stake.” 

“Yes,  I  will,”  and  Paul  gave  him  all  the  money 
he  had  with  him  at  the  time,  which  was  about 


fifty  cents.  But  on  the  next  morning  he  drew 
ten  dollars  out  of  the  bank  and  gave  it  to  him 
to  start  himself  as  a  bootblack  again.  He  was 
soon  at  work  again  and  did  well.  Paul  did  all  he 
could  to  help  him  to  find  the  men  who  had  put 
up  the  job  on  him,  but  in  vain.  They  could  not 
be  found.  But  while  they  were  on  the  lookout 
for  them,  one  afternoon  they  met  a  man  who 
stopped  them  and  asked: 

“Do  you  know  me?” 

Smutty  looked  up  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
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then  gave  a  yell  of  terror,  darting  away  as  if  to 
save  his  life.'  Paul  also  looked  up  and  recognized 
in  the  man  Detective  Miller,  whom  he  had  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  East 
River. 


CHAPTER  IX. — The  Detective  and  the  Boys. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  every  one  of  the 
four  boys  who  were  in  the  rowboat  on  the  night 
Miller  followed  them  into  the  water  believed  that 
the  Jblow  with  the  oar  had  killed  him.  No  one 
believed  it  more  strongly  than  did  Smutty  and 
Paul.  Smutty  was  quite  superstitious.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  ghosts  and  hobgoblins.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  then  that  when  he  saw  Miller  he 
was  demoralized  to  such  an  extent  that  he  fled 
with  yells  of  terror.  Miller  grabbed  Paul  by  the 
arm  and  held  him. 

“Do  you  know  me?”  he  asked,  looking  him  full 
in  the  face. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Paul,  his  face  white  as  a  sheet. 
“But  I — I  thought  you — were  drowned.” 

“Well,  I  wasn’t.  I’m  all  right,  and  want  to  see 
you  boys  about  that  racket.  I  suppose  Smutty 
thinks  T  am  a  ghost.” 

“So  did  I  at  first,  sir,”  said  Paul. 

“Well,  I  am  no  more  a  ghost  than  you  are.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  very  much  alive.  Come  with 
me  up  to  headquarters.  I  want  to  have  a  talk 
with  you.  I  am  not  going  to  arrest  you,  as  the 
chief  tells  me  you  are  all  right.” 

Thus  relieved,  Paul  went  along  with  him,  and 
by  the  time  they  reached  there  he  had  the  de¬ 
tective’s  story.  It  was  so  much  like  his  own  in 
some  respects  that  he  forgot  that  the  detective 
had  once  shadowed  him. 

Paul  then  went  in  search  of  Smutty,  and 
found  him  in  consultation  with  the  other  two 
who  were  of  the  party  the  night  the  detective 
disappeared.  He  was  telling  them  of  his  having 
seen  the  ghost  of  the  detective. 

“Whoop!”  yelled  Smutty,  on  learning  that  he 
did  not  have  Miller’s  blood  on  his  soul.  “Whoop! 
I  ain’t  gwine  ter  be  hung  nohow!” 

The  other  boys  breathed  freer,  and  readily 
agreed  to  join  in  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the  de¬ 
tective.  The  next  day  they  all  four  met  and  the 
detective  joined  them  and  talked  an  hour  or  more 
with  them.  They  were  so  pleased  with  him  that 
they  elected  him  a  member  of  their  club.  He 
paid  a  year’s  dues,  and  declared  himself  their 
friend. 

“It  was  a  hard  tap  you  gave  me,  Smutty,”  he 
said  to  the  bootblack,  “but  I  had  no  right  to  hold 
to  the  rope.  I  admire  your  pluck — and  there’s 
my  hand  on  that.” 

They  shook  hands  like  two  good  friends,  and 
remained  so  ever  after. 

The  next  day  Miller  made  a  confession  in 
which  he  told  how  Detective  Van  Horn  had  bar¬ 
gained  with  him  to  take  Paul  to  Australia  and 
leave  him  there.  Van  Horn  had  broken  jail  and 
was  in  Canada,  hence  he  could  not  be  arrested. 
But  enough  was  known  by  the  public  to  cause 
Silas  Jones  to  be  denounced  as  the  one  who  had 
bribed  the  detective.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
known  on  which  he  could  be  arrested  and  held. 
But  the  press  and  public  opinion  made  life  a 
L  j  .'den  to  him.  He  went  back  to  his  farm,  beaten 


at  every  point  and  execrated  by  even  his  neares( 
neighbors. 

One  day  Paul  met  him  in  New  York.  The  ob 
man  looked  old  and  soured,  as  if  he  had  aged  tei 
years  in  one.  But  he  was  still  bitter  in  hi 
hatred  of  his  nephew. 

“Young  man,”  he  said  to  Paul,  when  they  met 
“you  have  beaten  me,  but  I’ll  get  even  with  yoi 
yet.  I  haven’t  given  up  my  hope  of  seeing  yo’ 
where  you  belong.” 

“Indeed,  Mr.  Jones,”  retorted  Paul.  “I  am  no 
so  vindictive  as  you  afe.  But  if  you  were  wher 
you  ought  to  be,  you  wouldn’t  be  here,  wo.ih 
you  ?  ” 

The  old  man  glared  at  him  like  a  tiger  at  bay 
and  Paul  continued: 

“I  can  put  you  where  you  ought  to  be  at  air 
moment.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  wflth  tin 
settlement  by  which  you  paid  $5,000  to  escape  th< 
penalty  of  your  crime.” 

“Yes,  you  did.  You  were  a  party  to  the  whoh 
business.” 

“Oh,  no!  I  didn’t  get  a  cent  of  the  monev.  Th. 
man  who  came  to  jny  rescue  got  it  all.  He  of 
fered  me  half,  but  I  wouldn’t  take  it.  I  want  t< 
say  to  you  now  that  if  I  am  troubled  any  mor: 
on  your  account.  I  will  give  the  whole  thin; 
away  and  have  you  arrested.” 

The  old  man  blustered  and  said: 

“You  can-?t  scare  me.” 

“Yes,  I  can.  You  are  badly  frightened  now,’ 
and  Paul  knew  well  that  it  was  true. 

The  old  man  went  back  home  a  wiser  man,  r 
not  a  better  one.  That  he  was  poorer  by  severe 
thousand  dollars  than  when  he  turned  Paul  adrif 
the  reader  well  knows,  and  that  fact  alone  mad< 
life  a  burden  to  him.  When  Paul  parted  witl 
him  on  the  street  that  day  he  started  uptown 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  Smutty,  who  said: 

“Say,  der  cops  is  got  yer  friend  dead  tei 
rights.” 

“Who — what  friend?” 

“Dat  bloke  what  yer  said  were  er  friend  oi 
yers.” 

Paul  instantly  thought  of  Dan,  and,  making 
inquiry,  learned  that  he  had  'been  captured  by  the 
police.  He  hastened  to  the  station  house  ir 
hopes  of  being  able  to  see  him.  But  on  reaching 
there  he  found  that  Dan  had  downed  the  officei 
on  the  way  to  the  station,  and  had  made  his  es¬ 
cape  through  a  tenement  house. 

“Good!”  Paul  said  to  himself.  “Dan  is  hard  to 
hold.  I  hope  he  will  keep  away  now  and  not  let 
’em  send  him  up.  I  know  he  has  done  something 
■wrong  or  they  wouldn’t  be  after  him.  I  shall 
always  believe  that  he  had  something  to  do  with 
robbing  Uncle  Silas.  I  don’t  care  if  he  did.  Pie 
robbed  the  meanest  man  in  Connecticut  if  he 
did.” 

The  papers  had  an  account  of  the  arrest  and 
escape  of  a  man  whom  the  police  had  long  want¬ 
ed,  and  Paul  then  knew  that  they  had  failed  to 
catch  him  again. 


CHAPTER  X. — The  Young  Lawyer’s  First  Case. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  the  occurrence  of 
the  events  related  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Paul  Patton  studied  with  a  determination  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  science  of  law,  and  succeeded  as  but  few 
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young  men  ever  did.  Judge  Ingham  had  been 
his  constant  friend,  tutor  and  adviser,  and  now 
he  was  as  proud  of  him  as  if  he  were  his  own 
son.  Paul’s  money  had  accumulated  during  the 
five  years,  till  now  he  had  over  $6,000  in  bank  to 
start  life  with.  He  was  consulting  with  the  judge 
as  to  where  he  should  locate  to  practice  law, 
when  a  tramp  came  into  the  office  and  asked  if 
Paul  Patton  was  in.  The  judge  was  astonished 
and  naturally  wondered  how  Paul  became  known 
to  such  a  miserable  specimen  of  humanity. 

“That’s  my  name,”  said  Paul,  looking  hard  at 
the  tramp  to  see  if  he  could  recognize  him. 

“Waal,  how  yer  have  growed!  I  wouldn’t  have 
knowed  yer!”  and  he  gazed  at  the  young  lawyet 
in  deep  admiration. 

Paul  was  annoyed,  and  was  about  to  send  him 
away  when  the  tramp  said: 

“Boss,  Dan  is  in  der  jug,  an’  he  said  as  how  he 
heard  yer  was  a  lawyer.  He  sent  me  ter  ax  yer 
ter  come  an’  see  ’im  in  der  Tombs.” 

“Ah!  Dan  in  the  Tombs!  Well,  tell  him  I’ll/ 
come  and  see  him.” 

The  tramp  turned  and  left  the  office,  and  Paul 
remarked  to  his  benefactor: 

“Dan  was  a  tramp  who  defended  me  against 
the  brutality  of  ahother  tramp  on  the  day  I  was 
turned  adrift  by  my  uncle.  I  have  always  felt 
grateful  to  him  for  it.  He  met  me  in  the  city  a 
few  daVs  later  and  gave  me  a  dollar.  Then  on 
another  occasion  I  believe  he  saved  my  life.  You 
can  understand  now  why  I  am  going  to  see  him.” 

“Go,  by  all  means,”  said  the  judge,  “and  if  I 
can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  let  me  know.” 

Paul  went  to  the  Tombs,  and  found  that  Dan_ 
Garrison  was  arrested  for  killing  another  tramp 
the  night  before.  He  was'  permitted  to  see  him 
in  his  cell,  and  when  he  met  him  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  change  five  years  had  wrought. 

“Why,  Dan!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  grasped  his 
hand,  “you  look  fully  twenty  years  older  than 
when  I  saw  you  last.  What  have  you  been  doing 
all  this  time?” 

“I’ve  been  having  a  hard  time  of  it,  Paul,”  said 
Dan.  “I  lost  my  money  an’  had  ter  tramp  it 
ag^in,  an’  now  last  night  I  was  drunk  an’  too 
handy  \Vith  the  knife.  I  ain’t  got  any  money  to 
pay  a  lawyer,  but  if  you - ” 

“That’s  all  right,  Dan,”  said  Paul.  “I’ll  attend 
to  the  case  for  you.  I  am  a  lawyer  now.  But 
who  was  the  man  you  sent  after  me?” 

“That  was  Bill.” 

“Ah!  I  half  suspected  as  mu'-.h.  Is  he  as  bad 
as  ever?” 

“Yes;  worse.  Tramps  never  improve.” 

“I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,”  and  then  they  talked 
a  long  time  about  matters  of  the  past,  and  Paul 
learned  much  of  the  ups.  and  downs  of  tramps 
as  they  scramble  for  existence  in  the  country. 
He  came  away  and  went  at  once  to  Judge  Ingham 
with  the  case,  who  gave  him  the  benefit  of  his 
experience.  He  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  pris¬ 
oner  when  he  was  arraigned  to  be  tried  on  the 
charge  of  murder.  It  was  his  first  case,  and 
many  old  lawyers  were  surprised  to  see  a  young 
lawyer’s  first  case  turn  out  with  a  human  life 
hanging  in  the  balance.  On  the  day  of  trial  Paul 
was  on  hand.  An  old  gray-haired  attorney  from 
the  public  prosecutor’s  office  appeared  against 
him.  At  the  very  first  dispute  as  to  the  admis¬ 
sibility  of  certain  evidence,  Paul  astonished  the 


bar  and  court  with  his  knowledge  of  law,  logic, 
and  readiness  at  repartee.  The  old  lawyer  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  as  “my  young  brother,”  and  Paul 
exclaimed: 

“You  mean  your  grandson,”  at  wThich  the  court 
and  spectators  roared. 

From  that  moment  the  old  gray-haired  lawyer 
knew  that  he  could  not  presume  upon  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  Paul  Patton  in  that  case. 
Witness  after  witness  was  put  upon  the  stand, 
and  Paul  succeeded  in  getting  them  so  confused 
that  their  testimony  amounted  to  but  little.  All 
were  tramps,  hence  the  jury  placed  but  little  con¬ 
fidence  in  any  of  them.  Then  came  the  speeches. 
The  old  lawyer  made  a  fine  one,  but  his  manner 
and  tone  created  the  impression  that  he  believed 
that  the  tramps  should  all  be  hanged  on  general 
principles.  Paul’s  reply  was  a  masterly  one.  For 
three  hours  the  court,  jury,  and  spectators  sat 
spellbound  under  the  flow  of  his  eloquence.  Paul 
seemed  to  forget  everything  but  the  fact  that 
he  was  trying  to  save  a  human  life  from  an  igno¬ 
minious  death.  Even  Judge  Ingham,  who  was 
present,  was  astounded  at  his  eloquence  and  logic. 

“Call  the  prisoner  at  the .  bar  a  ‘miserable 
tramp’!”  he  exclaimed,  in  an  indignant  burst  of 
eloquence.  “To  walk  is  to  tramp.  When  work¬ 
ingmen  are  out  of  employment  they  do  not  sit 
still  to  wait  for  work  to  come  to  them.  Death 
would  come -first.  They  gather  up  their  loins 
and  go  in  search  of  work.  They  don’t  go  in  car¬ 
riages  or  on  horseback;  they  ride  ‘Shanks’  mare.’ 
They  tramp — tramp— the  army  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ed,  and  carry  heavy  hearts  and  empty  stomachs. 
God  save  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
from  ever  experiencing  the  miseries  of  ‘a  miser¬ 
able  tramp’  who  can  find  no  work,  but  instead, 
rebuffs,  suspicion,  and  distrust  on  every  hand. 
There  are  bad  tramps — tramps  who  had  rather 
beg  or  steal  than  work.  May  it  please  the  court, 
I  have  not  yet  lived  long  enough  to  read  or  hear 
of  a  profession  or  calling  in  which  there  are  no 
thieves.  Old  gray-haired  lawyers  have  robbed 
widows  and  orphans;  ministers  have  defrauded 
trusting  church  members;  judges  have  stepped 
from  the  bench  to  felons’  celis.  Shall  we  say  that 
tramps— those  poor  sons  of  ill-fortune — are  all 
bad  men  because,  forsooth,  their  bodies  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  rags?  No — no — nor 

In  such  impassioned  language  did  he  speak  that 
when  he  ceased  and  sat  down  a  profound  silence 
pervaded  the  courtroom  for  some  minutes.  Then 
Judge  Ingham  arose  and  stepped  forward  to 
grasp  his  hand.  The  act  was  the  signal  for  an 
outburst  of  applause,  which  the  court  officers  tried 
in  vain  to  check.  When  order  was  restored  the 
judge  briefly  charged  the  jury,  and  the  twelve 
good  men  and  true  retired.  Then  the  judge 
rapped  for  order  and  said: 

“Mr.  Patton,  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
ability  you  have  displayed  in  your  defense  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  I  predict  for  you  a 
brilliant  career  in  the  profession.” 

Paul  bowed  to  the  judge,  and  shook  the  hands 
extended  to  him  on  every  side.  To  the  surprise 
of  everybody  the  jury  returned  in  ten  minutes. 
The  prisoner  was  made  to  stand  up  and  face  the 
jury. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  said  the  clerk,  “have 
you  agreed  upon  a  verdict?” 

“We  have,”  replied  the  foreman 
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“What  say  you — is  the  prisoner  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ?” 

“Not  guilty,”  was  the  reply. 

Dan  sank  down  in  the  chair,  utterly  overcome 
by  the  relaxation  from  the  terrible  mental  strain 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  Again  the  court 
house  rang  with  applause — not  that  any  one 
cared  for  the  tramp,  but  because  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  triumph  of  the  young  lawyer.  Two  days 
later  Dan  came  to  Paul  and  said: 

“Here  are  papers  I’ve  been  keepin’  for  a  long* 
time.  I  guess  you  must  be  interested  in  ’em,  as 
they  have  names  of  yours  all  through  ’em.” 

Paul  took  the  papers  and  glanced  over  them. 
Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed: 

“My  God,  Dan!  Where  did  you  get  these?” 

Dan  leaned  over  and  whispered  in  his  ear: 

“I  stole  ’em  out  of  yer  uncle’s  house  more’n  five 
years  ago.” 


CHAPTER  XI. — The  Story  of  Dan  the  Tramp. 

Dan  the  tramp’s  short,  concise  confession  star¬ 
tled  the  young  lawyer  as  he  was  never  startled 
before  in  his  life.  Paul  glared  at  him  as  if  not 
quite  able  to  fully  grasp  his  meaning,  and  Dan 
stood  up  before  him  as  if  half  expecting  to  be 
shot  for  the  crime  he  had  committed. 

“Tell  me  all,  Dan,”  said  the  young  lawyer.  “I 
am  your  friend  now  as  in  the  past.” 

“I  have  told  yer  all,”  was  the  reply.  “Bill  an’ 
me  robbed  yer  uncle’s  house  on  the  night  of  the 
first  day  we  met  you  on  the  road.  We  divided  the 
swag.  Bill  went  West,  an’  I  dressed  up  for  a 
gentlemen,  an’  stayed  about  New  York.  Then 
I  scooped  that  five  thousand  dollars  from  him 
up  in  that  Broadway  room  as  they  were  goin’  ter 
throw  yer  outer  the  window.  That  helped  me. 
But  I  played  cards,  an’  one  night  was  cleaned 
out,  an’  had  ter  tramp  again.  I’ve  been  down  on 
my  luck  ever  since.” 

“But  these  papers,”  said  Paul.  “Have  you 
kept  them  all  this  time?” 

“I  hid  ’em,  an’  forgot  all  about  ’em  till  I  heard 
yer  speak  on  my  trial.  Then  I  remembered  see¬ 
ing  your  name  or  the  name  of  Patton  on  ’em,  an’ 
the  thought  came  to  me  that  maybe  they  was 
worth  something  to  you.  So  I  went  an’  got  ’em.” 

“Dan,  these  are  papers  concerning  property 
in  which  my  father  had  an  interest,  and  my  un¬ 
cle,  as  guardian,  has  been  drawing  the  interest 
every  year  since  I  was  consigned  to  his  care. 
Could  he  have  gotten  me  well  out  of  the  way  in 
some  far-off  comer  of  the  world,  he  could  have 
gone  on  all  his  life  drawing  that  money.  How 
much  he  has  drawn  I  don’t  know,  for  the  prop¬ 
erty  must  now  be  of  very  great  value.” 

“Then  I  have  done  something  toward  paying 
you  for  saving  my  life,”  remarked  Dan. 

“Yes,  you  have  indeed.  But  look  here,  Dan. 
You  are  not  an  old  man  by  any  means,  not  too 
old  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  If  you  will  swear  to 
me  never  to  do  another  dishonest  act,  nor  drink 
another  drop  of  liquor,  I’ll  back  you  as  long  as 
I  have  a  dollar.  What  say  you  now?” 

“I  1  do  it!”  exclaimed  Dan,  extending  his  hand. 

Paul  grasped  his  hand  and  shook  it  warmly, 
a Ti'1  then  gave  him  money,  saying: 

“Now  go  to  a  barber  and  get  shaved,  hair  cut, 
and  cleaned  up  generally.  Then  go  and  buy  you 
a  new  suit  of  clothe.s,  after  which  come  back 


here  and  I  will  see  if  I  can’t  find  something  to 
keep  you  busy.” 

Dan  took  the  money  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
went  away.  Paul  placed  the  papers  in  Judge 
Ingham’s  hands,  and  told  him  Dan’s  story.  The 
old  lawyer  looked  over  them,  and  said: 

“I  know  that  property  well.  It’s  w*orth  over  a 
million  dollars.  Your  father  had  one-fourth  in¬ 
terest  at  the  time  of  his  death  according  to 
these  papers.  It  was  not  worth  much  then,  but 
has  increased  wonderfully  in  value  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years.  You  are  the  luckiest 
boy  I  ever  heard  of.  You  are  worth  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars.” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,”  remarked  Paul. 
“But  what  shall  I  do  with  Dan?” 

“Has  he  any  good  traits  in  him?”  asked  the 
judge. 

“Yes,  I  think  he  has.  I  believe  he  would  die 
before  going  back  on  his  pledge  to  me.” 

“Then  I  will  send  him  up  to  my  country  seat 
In  Connecticut  to  look  after  the  horses  and  cows 
there.  He  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  temptation, 
and  will  have  a  chance  to  make  a  man  out  of 
himself.  I  will  give  him  thirty  dollars  a  month 
and  board,  which  will  be  enough  for  him!” 

“Plenty,”  said  Paul.  “I  am  really  ver^  much 
obliged  to_you,  judge.  It  would  be  better  for 
him  to  leave  the  city.” 

When  Dan  came  in  again  Paul  hardly  knew 
him,  so  great  was  the  change  wrought  by  the 
skill  of  the  barber  and  new  clothes.  The  two 
lawyers  congratulated  him,  and  then  informed 
him  of  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made 
for  his  future.  He  was  more  than  pleased.  He 
was  grateful,  and  swore  never  to  drfnk  another 
drop  of  anything  that,  would  intoxicate. 

“Now,  my  man,”  said  the  judge,  “let  me  give 
you  a  little  bit  of  advice.  Never  talk  to  any 
one  about  the  past,  nor  use  profane  language. 
Just  go  about  your  business  and  do  what  an  hon¬ 
est  man  should  do,  and  you’ll  find  plenty  of 
friends  who  will  stand  by  you  at  all  times.” 

Paul  then  gave  him  more  money  to  buy  him 
a  trunk  and  complete  outfit  before  going  up  to 
the  judge’s  country  seat.  The  judge  gave  him 
a  note  to  his  housekeeper  out  there,  and  bade  him 
good-by.  When  he  was  gone  Paul  and  the  judge 
held  a  long  conversation  over  the  papers.  It 
was  plain  to  both  of  them  now  why  old  Silas 
Jones  sent  the  young  orphan  adrift. 

“If  he  drew  any  money  from  that  property 
after  you  were  sent  away,”  said  the  judge,  “he 
has  made  himself  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion.” 

‘I  haven’t  any  doubt  but  that  he  has  drawn  it 
regularly  ever  since  I  was  sent  to  his  house,” 
said  Paul. 

“Well,  that  can  be  very  easily  ascertained,”  re¬ 
marked  the  judge. 

“That  is  the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  then.” 

“Yes.” 

It  was  agreed  that  the  judge  should  take  the 
papers  and  call  on  the  managers  of  the  property 
and  make  the  inquiry.  He  did  so  the  ne  rt  day, 
and  was  told  that  Silas  Jones,  as  guardian  for 
one  Paul  Patton,  son  of  Henry  Patton,  regularly 
drew  out  every  quarter,  the  interest  of  Patton’s 
share  in  the  property,  and  that  the  quarterly  in¬ 
terest  now  amounted  to  $8,000.  The  judge  was 
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amazed.  He  came  back  and  told  Paul  what  he 
had  learned. 

“He  is  still  your  guardian,”  he  remarked.  “You 
will  reach  your  majority  in  three  months.  Then 
you  can  compel  him  to  come  into  court  and  give 
an  accounting’.  By  that  means  you  will  have  him 
in  your  grip.” 

“Then  we’ll  let  the  matter  rest  till  then,”  said 
Paul.  ✓ 

“Yes,  that  would,  be  better.  Besides,  the  hot 
j  weather  is  coming  on.  Suppose  you  go  with  us 
up  to  my  country  seat  and  spend  the  summer 
*  there.” 

Paul  accepted  the  invitation,  and  two  weeks 
later  found  him  up  there  where  he  could  feee  Dan 
at  work  on  the  place.  Dan  was  a  happy  man 
now.  He  did  his  work  well  and  everybody  on 
the  place  took  a  fancy  to  him.  Two  of  the  maids 
and  the  housekeeper  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  setting  "traps  to  catch  him  for  a  hus¬ 
band.  The  Fourth  of  July  came,  and  the  patriotic 
■  people  in  the  vicinity  came  to  Judge  Ingham  and 
asked  him  to  deliver  an  oration  on  that  day. 
t  “I  am  too  old  for  that  now,”  he  said<  “but  I 
have  a  young  friend  with  me  here  who  has,  judg- 
[  ing  from  what  I  know  of  him,  more  eloquence 
?  in  him  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  Ask  him  to 
or&tG*^ 

They  did  so,  and  Paul  accepted  the  invitation. 
A  big  crowd  was  present,  and  the  oration  was  a 
i  revelation  to  all  who  heard  it.  It  was  published 
all  over  the  country,  and  Paul  awoke  to  find 
\  himself  famous  the  next  morning. 


i 

CHAPTER  XII.— The  Crimes  of  Silas  Jones. 

By  the  advice  of  Judge  Ingham,  Paul  lived  at 
Grayton,  the  name  of  the  country  seat  of  the 
Ingham  family,  and  claimed  it  as  his  residence. 
He  thus  acquired  a  residence  in  two  States,  hav¬ 
ing  business  interests  in  both.  The  judge  was  a 
far-seeing,  sagacious  man.  He  knew  that  Paul’s 
•  brilliant  talents  would  eclipse  any  one  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  when  the  political  campaign  opened 
1  there  in  the  fall  he  suggested  to  him  to  take  the 
stump  and  thus  made  himself  known  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  people  were  electrified  by  his  eloquence 

_ rousing  them  to  the  highest  pit  of  enthusiasm. 

Every  town  in  the  State  invited  him  to  come  there 
and  speak.  The  candidates  were  almost  forgot- 
,  ten  in  the  eagerness  to  hear  the  marvelous  young 
orator  on  the  political  topic  of  the  day. 

Old  Silas  Jones  could  not  believe  that  he  was 
his  discarded  nephew  till  he  went  to  Bridgeport 
and  saw  and  heard  him.  Then  he  went  home  and 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  deep  thought.  His 
:  oic|  wife  did  not, know  what  to  think  of  him,  so 
she  asked  what  ailed  him.  He  told  her,  and  her 
surprise  was  even  greater  than  his.  She  gave 
;  him  a  tongue-lashing  for  being  an  old  fool,  and 
'  he  submitted  meekly.  The  truth  is,  he  had  been 
h  quietly  tongue-lashing  himself  for  a  week  or 
more.  The"  campaign  ended,  and  the  party  for 
l  which  Paul  spoke  swept  the  State  by  such  a 
■  largely  increased  majority  that  everybody  gave 
him  the  credit  for  it. 

Suddenly  an  officer  appeared  at  the  farmhouse 
i  one  day  and  served  a  summons  on  “Silas  Jones, 
Guardian,”  to  come  into  court  and  give  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  his  management  of  the  guaidianship 


of  the  person  and  estate  of  Paul  Patton,  his  ward, 
who  had  attained  his  majority,  and  demanded 
possession  of  his  property.  On  reading  the  sum¬ 
mons  the  old  villain  nearly  fainted. 

“I  ain’t  got  no  property  of  hisffi!”  he  said  to 
the  officer  of  the  court,  “an’  I  ain’t  been  his  guar- 
cleen  for  more’n  five  years.” 

“You  were  his  guardian  once,  were  ypu  not?” 
asked  the  constable. 

“Yes,  but  I  sent  him  away  more’n  five  years 
ago.” 

“But  did  you  go  into  court  and  give  up  your 
trust  as  a  guardian?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  then  you’ve  got  to  do  that  now — the  law 
holds  that  you  are  still  his  guardian,  never  hav¬ 
ing  turned  the  trust  into  court.  Make  up  your 
account  and  be  on  hand.  It  won’t  take  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  settle  the  matter  after  you  hand  in  your 
account,  unless  the  account  is  disputed.” 

Judge  Ingham  was  in  court  with  Paul  when 
Silas  Jones  made  his  report  through  a  young 
lawyer.  The  report  was  sworn  to  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  duly  attested  before  a  notary  pub¬ 
lic.  Paul  called  his  uncle  to  the  witness  stand 
and  began  questioning  him.  The  old  villain  was 
sarcastic  in  his  replies,  and  Paul  deftly  led  him 
on  to  commit  perjury  in  a  dozen  instances.  Then 
lie  handed  up  to  the  judge  the  papers  and  docu¬ 
ments  which  Dan,  the  whilom  tramp,  had  given 
him,  together  with  a  tabulated  account  of  all  the 
money  Silas  Jones  had  drawn  from  Henry  Pat¬ 
ton’s  estate  in  New  York  since  the  time  Paul 
Patton  became  his  ward.  The  account  footed  up 
over  $20,000.  The  judge  looked  over  the  papers, 
and  then  over  his  spectacles  at  Silas  Jones  as  he 
sat  there  in  the  witness  chair.  Jones  had  recog^ 
nized  the  papers  at  first  glance  and  turned 
deathly  pale. 

“Do  you  recognize  these  papers,  Mr.  Jones?” 
asked  the  judge  on  the  bench. 

Jones  did  not  answer.  He  was  speechless.  His 
eyes  glared  like  a  wild  man’s,  and  his  fingers 
clutched  as  if  muscular  spasms  were  coming  on. 
Suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  wild  yell 
of  hate  and  rage,  and  dashed  at  Paul,  who  was 
standing  within  six  feet  of  him.  PauPwas  half 
expecting  something  of  the  kind.  But  he  was 
not  the  same  puny  boy  he  was  when  he  was  driv¬ 
en  out  into  the  world  by  his  ruthless  guardian. 
He  was  now  a  stalwart  young  man,  well  able  to 
take  care  of  himself.  He  gave  his  uncle  a  blo’rt 
on  the  nose  with  his  clenched  fist  that  laid  him 
flat  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  were  the  court 
officers  seized  him. 

The  judge  ordered  him  sent  to  jail,  and  then 
proceeded  to  issue  warrants  for  his  arrest  on 
two  charges — perjury  and  embezzlement  o.f  funds. 
In  the  meantime  Paul’s  party  met  in  convention 
to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Congress.  There 
were  three  ^candidates  for  the  nomination,  and 
each  had  about  an  equal  number  of  friends  among 
the  delegates,  hence  no  nomination  could  be 
made.  Two  days  were  spent  in  wrangling,  when 
a  well-known  politician  suggested  that  they  unite 
in  giving  the  nomination  to  Paul  Patton,  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  in  the  State.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  took  like  a  prairie  fire,  and  in  five  minutes 
the  nomination  was  made.  Paul  was  astounded 
when  he  heard  the  news.  But  he  went  in  to  v 
and  though  the  district  belonged  to  the  other 
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party,  he  wrenched  the  victory  from  them,-  and 
won  by  a  pood  round  majority,  to  the  astonish^ 
ment  of  even  his  own  party.  That  was  another 
Mow  to  Silas  Jones,  who  saw  that  the  young 
lawyer  was  sweeping  everything  before  him.  At 
last  the  trial  came  off,  and  Jones  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  State’s  prison.  But  still 
having  money)  he  appealed  to  the  higher  court, 
and  gave  bail  again.  Thus  time  passed  on,  and 
in  the  fall  the  party  to  which  Paul  belonged  met 
to  nominate  a  candidate  for  governor.  Several 
old  politicians  suggested  that  thc-y  throw  some 
new  life  into  the  contest  by  nominating  the  young 
Congressman,  saying: 

‘‘It  will  wake  up  all  the  young  men  in  the 
State,  and  bring  out  everybody  to  help  him  win.” 

They  nominated  him  amid  the  firing  of  cannon 
and  the  hissing  of  rockets,  and  again  was  the 
young  waif  astounded  at  ^iis  good  luck.  But  he 
accepted  and  took  the  stump  for  his  party.  1 


CHAPTER  XIII. — The  Young  Governor. 

It  was  the  most  exciting  campaign  ever  seen  in 
the  State.  Some  of  the  more  unscrupulous  ones 
of  the  opposition  got  hold  of  old  Silas  Jones,  and 
got  him  to  tell  the  story  of  how  his  house  was 
robbed  of  money  and  papers  on  the  night  of  the 
day  he  kicked  Paul  Patton  out  of  his  house!  He 
had  always  believed  that  Paul  had  something  to 
do  with  the  robbery,  but  could  get  no  proof  of  it 
since  old  Farmer  Blaisdell  swore  he  passed  that 
night  at  his  house  over  near  Stamford.  Time 
passed  on,  and  the  boy  grew  up  to  man’s  estate. 
Then  he  comes  into  court  in  a  suit  against  the 
old  man,  and  produces  the  papers  that  were  sto¬ 
len  when  Jone^  house  was  robbed  six  or  seven 
years  before.  Now  where  did  Patton  get  those 
papers  if  he  did  not  steal  them  from  the  house? 
Let  him  answer  to  the  people  of  Connecticut! 

Such  was  the  stuff  they  put  into  the  campaign 
against  him,  and  the  only  answer  he  gave  to  the 
query  was  given  in  a  speech  at  Hartford,  where 
he  said:  -  * 

“Jones  has  been  sentenced  to  State  prison  for 
?rime,  and  he  has  appealed  to  a  higher  court. 
That  higher  court  will  confirm  the  judgment  of 
the  lower  one,  and  he  will  then  put  on  the  con¬ 
vict  garb.  His  wife  and  friends  who  assail  me 
as  a  thief  in  the  night  will  call  on  me  in* the 
governor’s  room  in  the  State  House,  with  peti- 
:ions  for  the  pardon  of  the  old  villain.  Those 
oapers  were  stolen  from  his  house,  and  the  thief 
wrought  them  to  me  after  I  arrived  to  a  position 
aefore  the  bar  of  New  York  City.  Jones  swore 
n  court  that  no  property  belonging  to  me  was 
n  existence,  at  the  same  time  he  was  drawing  a 
thousand  dollars  a  month  from  property  as  my 
guardian.  This  is  the  man  upon  whose  authority 
ny  political  opponents  assail  my  character.  I 
irn  willing  to  have  the  honest  people  of  this  State 
;>ia ce  their  estimate  of  me  in  the  ballot-box  on 
;he  day  of  election.”  ✓ 

The  reply  was  a  scathing  one,  but  it  did  not 
ieter  the  unscrupulous  ones  from  pushing  the 
pamphlet  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
State.  The  contest  waxed  hot  and  furihus.  The 
►lection  came  off,  and  Paul’s  majority  was  the 
la.-  gc - 1  bis  party  ever  obtained  in  the  State. 

I  weeks  later  the  Supreme  Court  confirmed 


the  ’judgment  of  the  lower  court  in  Jones’  case, 
and  his  bondsmen  surrendered  him  to  the  sher¬ 
iff  to  be  sent  to  prison.  It  was  then  that  tlie  old 
villain  broke  down  entirely.  All  those  who  had 
used  him  during  the  campaign  went  back  on 
him  and  left  him  to  his  fate,  and  he  was  taken 
to  the  penitentiary  to  serve  out  his  sentence. 

When  Paul  was  inaugurated  governor  vast 
crowds  of  people  came  to  see  him — the  youngest 
governor  the  State  ever  had.  He  shook  hands 
with  everybody,  and  had  a  good  word  for  all. 
Among  those  who  came  up  &nd  shook  hands  with 
him  were  Dan  Garrison,  the  whilom  tramp,  and 
Smutty  the  bootblack.  But  the  bootblack  was 
Smutty  no  longer.  Nor  was  he  a  bootblack. 
He  was  a  prosperous  young  merchant  in  New 
York. 

But  it  was  when  Judge  Ingham  and  his  two 
beautiful  ^daughters  came  along  in  the  throng 
that  a  happy  look  came  into  the  young  governor’s 
eyes.  The  judge’s  youngest  daughter  extended 
her  little  jeweled  hand  in  congratulation.  He 
seized  it  and  said: 

“I  owe  all  this  to  your  noble  father.” 

“Nay;  but  to  your  own  great  talent,”  she  re¬ 
plied;  and  then  her  father  and  sister  had  to 
shake  his  hand. 

But  he  turned  to  her  again  and  said: 

“The  governor  lays  all  his  honors  at  your  feet, 
Adele  Ingham.  He  loves  you.” 

He  whispered  his  declaration,  and  ere  she 
could  make  any  reply  the  moving  throng  had 
pushed  her  father,  her  sisteit  and  herself  out  of 
hearing.  But  she  looked  back  at  him  and  gave 
him  a  smile  that  told  him  his  suit  was  won.  From 
that  moment  he  was  the  happiest  man  in  all  that 
crowd  of  well-wishers.  Suddenly  he  felt  his  hand 
grasped  by  two  hands,  and  kisved  by  an  old 
woman  whose  face  was  hidden  by  a  veil.  She 
knelt  down  in  front  of  him  and  threw  back  her 
veil,  revealing  the  white,  wobegone  face  of  his 
Aunt  Jones. 

“Mercy — mercy!”  she  gasped.  “Have  mercy, 
as  you  hope  for  mercy  yourself!” 

.  s 


CHAPTER  XIV.— Paul  Patton — Governor. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  old  woman  on 
her  knees  before  the  young  governor  amid  the 
throng  of  men  and  women  created  the  most  pro¬ 
found  sensation.  Paul  was  annoyed  at  such  an 
interruption  of  the  festivities  of.  the  evening,  and 
the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  that  she 
had  seized  upon  the  time  and  place  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  placing  him  where  he  would  pot  dare  to 
refuse  a  pardon  to  her  husband  in  the'  presence 
of  hundreds  of  men  and  women. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  in  very  calm  tones,  “I  have 
never  hoped  for  any  mercy  from  you  or  your 
husband,  for  the  reason  that  I  knew  I  would  not 
get  it.” 

“But  you  expect  it  from  God!”  she  cried. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  hope  so,  and  I  think  you  had  better 
go  to  Him  instead  of  coming  to  me.” 

“You  are  the  governor!  You  can  pardon  him. 
Mercy — mercy  for  my  husband!” 

“This  is  not  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
ublic  business,  madam,”  he  replied.  “You  should 
ave  waited  till  some  other  time.  Yet  if  you 
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can  give  me  any  good  reason  for  the  pardoning 
of  your  husband  I  will  grant  his  pardon  at  once.” 

That  turned  the  tables  on  her,  and  she  rose 
to  her  feet  very  much  dazed. 

“He  is  an  old  man,”  she  said. 

“That  is  no  reason  at  all.  He  is  old  enough  to 
know  better.  1  will  not  pardon  him  because  he 
is  old.” 

“He  is  your  uncle.” 

“That  is  one  reason  why  I  should  not  pardon 
him.  Have  you  no  other  plea?” 

She  began  to  get  frightened.  He  had  proved 
too  cool  and  determined  for  her. 

“You  can  afford  to  be  generous.” 

“Yes,  but  I  must  be  just  before  I  am  generous. 
I  owe  a  duty  to  the  State  and  none  to  him.  I 
must  decline  to  grant  your  request,  madam.” 

Then  she  again  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
and  cried  for  mercy  in  such  shrill  tones  that  the 
officers  of  the  State  House  had  to  remove  her. 
Judge  Ingham  came  to  him  soon  after  her  re¬ 
moval,  and  said: 

“You  acquitted  yourself  well  in  that  instance, 
governor,  but  the  opposition  papers  will  pitch 
into  you  severely  for  it.” 

“They  can’t  be  any-  more  severe  than  they  were 
during  the  campaign,”  he  replied. 

“I  am  sorry  you  did  not  grant  the  pardon,” 
said  the  judge’s  daughter.  “It  would  have  been 
such  a  generous  action.” 

“So  it  would,”  said  he,  “and  were  I  as  tender¬ 
hearted  as  you  are,  I  would  have  granted  it.  But 
I  am  now  placed  where  my  head  and  not  my 
heart  must  decide  my  course  of  action.” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  added  the  judge,  as  he  turned 
and  led  his  daughter  out  of  the  throng. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  taken  out  by  the  officers,  placed 
in  a  carriage,  and  told  to  go  home  and  not  an¬ 
noy  the  governor  any  more. 

“I  won’t  let  ’im  rest  till  he  pardons  my  hus¬ 
band!”  said  she,  with  the  determination  of  one 
bound  to  win. 

Before  leaving  to  go  to  his  home,  Judge  In¬ 
gham  came  to  the  young  governor  to  say  good 
night  to  him. 

“Paul,”  he  said,  “I  have  heard  some  very  harsh 
criticisms  of  your  actions  to-night,  but  they  all 
came  from  your  political  enemies.  If  you  value 
my  advice  you  will  not  pardon  Silas  Jones  till 
every  party  leader  who  used  him  against  you 
last  fall  has  signed  his  name  to  his  petition  for 
executive  clemency,  and  not  then  till  the  judge 
before  whom  he  was  tried  and  convicted  recom¬ 
mends  him  to  your  clemency.” 

“I  shall  follow  that  piece  of  advice,  Judge,” 
said  Paul,  “if  I  never  follow  another,  as  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  he  does  not  deserve  any  mer¬ 
cy  at  my  hands.” 

.am  I’  said  the  judge,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  him. 


.  By  midnight  the  young  governor  was  left  alone 
m  the  privacy  of  his  bachelor  apartment  at  the 
hotel,  where  he  threw  himself  into  an  armchair 
and  gave  way  to  a  train  of  reflection  that  came 
unbidden  to  his  mind.  He  sat  there  over  an  hour 
gazing  into  the  glowing  grate  and  thinking  of 
the  past,  when  he  felt  a  cold  draught,  which  he 
knew  could  come  only  from  the  door  of  the  room 
bpringing  to  his  feet,  he  found  himself  face 
to  lace  with  a  masked  man,  who  was  about  in 


the  center  of  the  room.  Ever  since  the  last  at 
tack  that  was  made  upon  him,  Paul  had  carrS 
a  brace  of  Derringers  in  his  vest  pockets,  bell¬ 
ing  at.  some  time  they  would  be  necessary  u 
save  his  life.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  whipped'  out 
one  of  them  and  leveled  it  at  the  intruder’s  hear) 
saying: 

“I’ve  been  waiting  for  you!” 

“Ugh!  Don’t  shoot!”  gasped  the  man,  dron- 
Ping  a  dagger  to  the  floor.  “I  surrender.” 

“Very  sensible,”  remarked  the  young  governor 
dryly.  “Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor 
sometimes.  What  are  you  after  to-night?” 

“I — I — was  looking — for  something,  sir,”  stam¬ 
mered  the  burglar. 

“Yes,  I  don’t  doubt  it — gold  watches  and 
purses,”  said  Paul.  “That’s  a  very  dangerous 
way  of  making  a  living.  If  I  should  press  a 
little  on  this  trigger  you  would  close  up  business 
very  quickly.” 

“For  God’s  sake  don’t  point  that  gun  toward 
me,  sir.  I’m  unarmed  now.” 

“Well,  take  that  seat  over  there.  I  want  to 
talk  with  you,”  and  he  motioned  toward  a  chair 
in  front  of  the  grate,  and  some  five  feet  from 
his  own  seat. 

The  burglar  dropped  into  the  seat  very  much 
astonished,  and  glared  at  the  young  man  with 
the  derringer. 

“Take  off  your  mask  and  let  me  see  if  you 
have  the  face  of  a  burglar.” 

The  man  hesitated. 

“Take  it  off!”  Paul  sternly  ordered  again. 

“There’s  no  need  of  that,  sir,”  said  the  man,  in 
faltering  tones. 

“Take  it  off  or  I’ll  make  an  end  of  you!” 

The  man  removed  it  and  Paul  sprang  to  his 
feet  in  astonishment. 

“You  are  Van  Horn,  the  detective!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed. 

The  burglar  started  and  stared  at  him. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“Do  you  not  know  me?” 

“No.  I  cannot  recall  your  name,  though  vour 
face  seems  somewhat  familiar  to  me.” 

“I  am  Paul  Patton!” 

The  burglar  sprang  to  his  feet  and  glared  at- 
him  like  a  tiger  at  bay.  He  seemed  on  the  point 
Of  springing  upon  the  young  governor,  and,  but 
far  the  derringer  in  the  latter’s  hand,  would  no 
doubt  have  done  so. 

“Curses  on  you!”  he  hissed  through  his  clench¬ 
ed  teeth.  “You  were  the  cause  of  my  ruin!” 

“Indeed!  Take  your  seat  again  and  let  me 
hear  how  you  make  that  out.  Be  careful  no^ 
If  you  make  a  move  to  escape  or  attack  me  you’ll 
get  a  bullet  where  it  will  do  the  most  gooc. 
There  now — just  explain  to  me  how  I  was  th^ 
cause  of  your  ruin.  In  the  first  place,  my  uncle 
hired  you  to  ruin  me,  did  he  not?” 

Van  Horn  did  not  answer,  but  sat  there 
stared  at  his  captor  like  one  half  dazed. 

“Didn’t  my  uncle  hire  you  to  ruin  me?” 

Paul  again. 

“Yes.” 

“And  because  you  made  a  failure  you  give 
the  credit  of  ruining  you.  Why  not  say 
Silas  Jones  tempted  you  to  your  ruin — would® 
that  be  much  nearer  the  truth?” 

“Yes.” 
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‘Of  course.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now?” 

«Xo.” 

“He  is  in  the  penitentiary  of  this  State,  and 
I’ve  no  doubt  he  blames  me  for  his  ruin.  Only 
to-night  his  wife  was  on  her  knees  before  me 
praying  for  his  pardon.  X  may  pardon  him  yet, 
for  if  he  had  not  sent  me  adrift  in  the  way  he 
did  I  would  probably  never  have  been  elected 
Governor  of  the  Sthte.” 

The  ex-detective  started  as  if  stung,  and  gasp¬ 
ed  out: 

“Are  you  the  governor?” 

‘•Yes. '  I  took  the  oath  of  office  to-day.”. 

Van  Horn  glared  at  the  young  governor  like 
one  in  a  dream  and  seemed  to  be  utterly  speech¬ 
less  for  a  time. 

“It  is  quite  a#chdnge,  isn’t  it?”  Paul  asked. 

“You  were  bom  lucky — that’s  the  only  way  I 
can  account  for  it.  I  never  heard  of  such  luck 
in  my  life.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  been  lucky,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  gooid  luck  did  not  come  of  my  own  exertions.*' 


CHAPTER  XV.— The  Burglar. 

Like  one  in  a  dream  sat  the  ex-detective,  gaz¬ 
ing  at  the  young  governor.  He  could  hardly 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  such  a  change  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  little  newsboy  had  actually 
taken  place.  But  there  he  sat,  with  the  merci¬ 
less  derringer  in  his  hand,  and  a  cool,  determined 
mien  that  told  in  plain  words  that  any  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  room  would  result  in  his 
death. 

“Tell  me  the  story  of  your  career  after  you 
escaped  from  New  York,”  said  the  goyemor. 

He  did  so,  and  it  was  a  pitiful  one,  if  true. 
He  had  to  disguise  himself  and  make  a  living 
the  best  way  he  could,  till  at  last  he  fell  in 
with  a  burglar,  and  aided  him  in  his  nefarious 
work. 

“And  now  I  am  caught  by  the  one  who  was  the 
object  of  rny  first  crime,”  he  added,  after  a  pause. 
“It  seems  so  strange — stranger  than  any  fiction 
I  ever  read.  Pardon  me,  governor,  and  let  me 
begin  life  anew.  I’ll  live  honest.  I  swear  never 
to  do  a  wrong  act  again.” 

“You  have  never  been  convicted  of  any  crime 
in  this  State,”  said  Paul,  “hence  I  cannot  pardon 
you.”  ,  S  f 

“Bpt  you  can  put  away  that  derringer  and  let 
me  go  free.” 

“Yes,  so  I  could;  but  I  am  not  sure  it  would  be 
right  for  me  to  do  so,  since  I  have  no  faith  in 
your  professions  of  reform.” 

Van  Horn  was  silent.  He  had  no  guarantee  to 
of"er  for  his  good  faith. 

“You  are  an  innately  bad  man,”  remarked  Paul. 
~ou  went  do-wn  at  the  first  offer  because  there 
wa-  no  good  in  you.  I  have  listened  to  your 
and  have  heard  nothing  that  revealed  a 
e  redeeming  thing.” 

“You  won’t  give  me  up  to  the  law,  will  you?” 
h *■  *  <ed,  in  nervous  tones. 

Yes,  and  will  see  that  you  are  duly  tried  for 
y>.r  crime.  When  you  are  a  convict,  I  will  then 
^  m  my  power  to  pardon  you.” 

J  burglar  looked  hard  at  him  and  mentally 
s  edated  the  chances  of  success  if  he  made  a 


spring  to  clutch  his  throat.  But  the  derringer. 
It  was  still  in  the  hand  of  the  young  governor 
and  pointed  directly  at  him.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  Paul  was  only  waiting  for  him  to  make  the 
attempt  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  excuse 
for  shooting  him. 

“Mr.  Van  Horn,”  said  Paul,  after  a  pause  of 
some  minutes,  “just  be  so  kind  as  to  ring  the 
bell — pull  that  cord  against  the  wall  there.  It 
will  call  a  servant.  He  will  go  for  the  police. 
If  you  make  any  mistake  you’ll  get  a  bullet.” 

The  ex-detective  got  up,  and  stepping  over  to 
where  the  bell-cord  hung  against  the  wall,  gave 
dt  a  jerk. 

“That’s  right.  You  may  give  the  police  any 
name  you  please,  and  I  will  not  claim  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  you,  unless  you  force  me  to.” 

A  servant  came,  and  Paul  said  to  him: 

“Go  and  get  a  couple  of  policemen.  I  have 
caught  a  burglar  in  my  room.” 

The  astonished  servant  ran  downstairs  very 
much  excited,  and  told  thb  night  clerk  of  what 
had  happened.  It  created  intense  excitement 
below  stairs,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  nearly 
a  dozen  men  were  crowded  in  the  governor’s  room 
to  see  the  would-be  burglar.  Two  policemen  soon 
came  and  took  him  away,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  the  ex-detective  felt  the  cold  steel  brace¬ 
lets  on  his  own  wrists. 

Everybody  congratulated  the  young  governor 
on  the  capture  of  the  burglar,  and  he  smiled  as 
he  shook  hands  with  his  many  friends.  At  the 
police  station  Van  Horn  gave  the  name  of  Arm¬ 
strong,  claiming  Chicago  as  his  home.  But  one 
of  the  detectives  the  next  day  recognized  him  as 
a  member  of  the  New  York  detective  force  sev¬ 
eral  years  before,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been 
him  at  headquarters  in  that  city. 

“You  are  mistaken,”  said  the  prisoner.  “I  was 
never  in  New  York  but  once  in  my  life.” 

But  the  chief  of  police  sent  to  New  York  for  a 
man  to  come  and  identify  him.  Of  course  that 
settled  it,  and  then  he  owned,  up,  telling  again 
the  story  of  his  downfall.  He  told  how  old  Silas 
Jones  had  tempted  him  by  offering  him  a  round 
sum  of  money  to  get  Paul  Patton  shipped  off  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  Of  course,  his  con¬ 
fession  created  a  big  sensation,  and  the  young 
governor’s  political  friends  twitted  the  opposi¬ 
tion  about  their  friend- Jones.  After  that,  no  one 
could  be  found  who  would  consent  to  put  his 
name  to  a  petition  for  the  pardon  of  the  old  man. 
Even  Mrs.  Jones  was  appalled  at  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  the  public  mind.  Everybody  told 
her  that  Silas  was  a  doubly-dyed  villain,  and 

that  he  was  lucky  in  not  having  been  sentenced 
for  life.  < 

After  the  criminal  prosecution  Paul  sued  for 
the  money  that  was  due  him. from  his  guardian, 
and  obtained  a  verdict  for  a  large  sum.  The 
farm  was  levied  on  and  sold,  a  man  buying  it  for 
Paul.  Then  he  sent  word  to  his  aunt  that  she 
could  live  there  rent  free  till  her  husband  re¬ 
turned  from  prison,  and  that  if  he  died  before  he 
had  served  his  time  out  he  would  give  her  back 
the  farm  just  as  it  was.  One  day  somebody  told 
the  old  lady  that  Paul  was  engaged  to  Adele  In¬ 
wham,  and  that  if  she  went  to  her  and  gained  her 
sympathy,  she  might  get  a  pardon  for  her  hus¬ 
band. 
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She  did  not  wait  to  be  told  the  second  time, 
but  set  out  at  once  to  see  the  fair  young  girl 
who  had  won  the  brilliant  young  governor’s  love. 
On  being  ushered  into  the  parlor  of  the  Ingham 
residence,  the  old  woman  refused  to  give  her 
name  to  the  servant,  only  saying: 

‘‘Tell  Miss  Adele  that  an  old  lady  wishes  to 
see  her  on  important  business.” 

The  young  girl  came  in  a  few  minutes  later, 
and  was  dumfounded  at  what  happened.  The 
old  woman  fell  on  her  knees  and  burst  into 
tears. 

“You — you  can  give  me  back  my  husband,”  she 
sobbed.  “You  will  soon  wed  the  man  of  your 
choice.  You  have  his  heart’s  love.  He  will  not 
refuse  you  anything.  Give  me  back  my  husband, 
or  I  will  die.  He  has  done  wrong,  and  has  been 
punished  even  more  than  words  can  tell.” 

Adele  knew  then  who  she  was,  and  was  sorely 
troubled.  She  was  tender-hearted  and  sympa¬ 
thetic,  and  wept  with  the  old  wife  as  sincerely  as 
she  ever  wept  over  anything  in  her  life.  But 
she  had  the  good  sense  to  say  that  she  could  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  seek  to  interfere  with 
the  official  duties  of  the  governor,  and  from  that 
position  all  the  pleadings  of  the  old  woman  could 
not  move  her. 


CHAPTER  XVI. — Conclusion. 

As  time  passed  on,  the  approaching  marriage 
of  the  young  governor  was  announced.  The 
young  bride-elect  was  so  beautiful  and  popular 
with  all  who  knew  her  that  the  announcement  set 
all  society  agog.  The  governor  was  so  young 
himself  and,  withal,  such  an  ardent  lover,  that 
everybody  seemed  to  sympathize  with  him.  The 
wedding  was  a  grand  one,  and  telegrams  of  con¬ 
gratulation  poured  in  upon  the  young  couple  from 
all  sides.  Among  the  many  that  came  to  the  fair 
young  bride  was  one  which  read: 

“In  your  happiest  moment  remember  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  Mary  Jones. 

Paul  read  it,  and  was  silent  for  some  moments, 
and  then  he  asked: 

“Would  it  please  you  to  have  me  pardon  him  . 

“Yes,  if  by  so  doing  you  do  not  do  a  thing 
your  judgment  does  not  approve.” 

“Then  the  pardon  shall  be  granted.  His  pun¬ 
ishment  has  already  been  as  great  as  his  offense, 
[’ll  let  you  send  it  to  her  to-morrow.” 

The  next  day  the  happy  young  bride  sent  the 
pardon  to  the  wife  of  Silas  Jones.  The  old  wife 
was  so  overjoyed  that  she  fell  down  in  a  faint, 
and  it  was  believed  for  a  time  that  she  was  dead. 
But  she  came  to,  and  hastened  to  present  herself 
at  the  prison  with  the  pardon.  The  keeper  re¬ 
leased  the  old  man,  and  he  went  home  with  her, 
a  wiser  if  not  a  better  man.  Certainly  he  was 
a  broken-down  old  man,  for  he  now  had  no  home 
he  could  call  his  own,  and  now  that  he  was  out 
of  prison  the  promise  that  had  been  made  to  his 
wife  by  the  governor  was  no  longer  in  force. 

“I’ll  go  to  him  again,”  said  his  old  wife,  “and 
ask  him  to  let  us  have  the  place  back.  I  don’t 
think  he  will  refuse  me.  His  wife  will  make  him 
deed  it  back  to  us.” 

“No,  no;  ask  no  more  favors  of  him,”  said  old 


Silas  bitterly.  “I  hate  him  as  man  never  • 
this  world,  and  I  won’t  live  here  on  his  b„»: 
We  will  go  away  to  the  far  West,  and  S 
down  _  Where  the  story  of  the  past  can 

Why,  how  can  we  go  West  when  we  havpro 
money  enough  to  take  us  even  to  New  York’’-  ' 

“We  have  money  enough  to  take  us  armvL 
we  want  to  go,”  said  the  old  man.  “i  £ 
$10,000  m  bank  in  New  York  under  the  name  of 
John  Jones,  and  that  will  buy  us  a  new  home  ii 
the  ^West.  I  saw  that  the  case  was  going  agains* 
me,  and  made  this  deposit  for  a  rainy  day.” 

The  old  man  went  down  to  the  city  to  get  his 
money,  and  the  old  woman  remained  behind  to 
pack  up  everything  that  belonged  to  her.  When 
she  had  secured  all  her  things  and  shipped  them 
to  the  city,  she  managed  to  leave  a-fire  bumiiN 
in  such  a  way  that  the  house  would  take  fire  from 
it  in  an  hour  or  two.  She  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  thus  avenge  herself  on  the  nephew 
of  her  husband. 

But  the  good  luck  that  had  followed  Paul  Pat¬ 
ton  from  the  day  his  uncle  sent  him  adrift  still 
stood  by  him.  Two  neighbors  came  along  soon 
after  she  left,  and  extinguished  the  fire  after 
about  one  hundred  dollars  damage  had  been  done. 
That  the  fire  was  intentional  could  not  be  doubt¬ 
ed.  Ten  minutes  later  the  evidence  of  that  fact 
■would  have  been  destroyed.  The  facts  were  mace 
known  to  the  authorities,  and  a  warrant  for  her 
arrest  was  issued.  The  next  day  she  was  an 
rested  in  New  York  City  and  taken  back  to  her 
home,  charged  with  the  crime  of  having  attempt¬ 
ed  to  burn  down  the  house. 

Then  she  developed  the  most  venomous  hatrer 
of  the  young  governor.  The  English  language 
was  not  forcible  enough  for  her  to  express  her 
hatred  of  him.  She  raved  like  a  maniac.  By 
the  advice  of  a  board  of  physicians  she  was  sent 
to  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  where  after  many 
months  she  was  cured.  Then  Paul  pardoned  her 
and  let  her  husband  take  her  away.  They  vent 
away  to  the  far  West  and  were  never  heard  oi 
in  Connecticut  again. 

Paul  had  the  house  repaired  and  rented  th< 
farm  to  Dan  Garrison,  who  had  married  one  -o 
the  hired  women  on  Judge  Ingham’s  place.  H* 
worked  hard,  and  in  the  course  of  time  mads 
money  enough  to  buy  it. 

Smutty  Mug  finally  became  a  prosperous  mer¬ 
chant  in*  New  York,  and  Van  Horn,  when  he  nj 
served  out  his  sentence,  disappeared  from  ^ 
sight  and  memory  of  all  who  knew  him.  At  , 
end  of  his  term  as  governor,  Paul  wanted  to  re¬ 
tire,  but  his  party  friends  would  not  hear  t 
talk  of  it.  They  elected  him  agm,  ajrfbf  “ 


increased  majority.  Thus  we 


Split 


career  of  our  hero  from  the  day  he  was  ^ 
adrift  by  his  unprincipled  uncle.  His  luck 
the  result  of  pluck.  He  battled  manfully  J 
himself  and  stood  up  boldly  for  his  rights  ;  at  ^ 
same  time  doing  right  all  the  time  htfnselt.  .  ^ 
boy  who  stands  up  boldly  for  his  rights  and 
an  honest  life  will  not  fail  to  come  out 
as  did  Paul  Patton,  from  Gutter  to  Govern  • 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “DAN A 
ITT,  JR.;  or,  BE  SURE  YOU  ARB 


HEN  GO  AHEAD.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


DEER  DIG  UP  POTATOES 

Game  authorities  have  been  notified  that  deer 
are  destroying  crops  on  the  country  place  of 
Chester  \Y.  Chapin  at  Lebanon  Lake,  a  few  miles 
from  Otisville,  New  York.  Tons  of  vegetables 
have  been  destroyed.  It  is  said  the  deer  can  dig 
a  hill  of  potatoes  almost  as  quickly  as  a  farm¬ 
hand. 


RAISES  BIG  SWEET  POTATO 
A  last-minute  entry  in  the  agricultural  exhibits 
jf  the  country  fair  was  made  by  the  Escondid 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  sweet  potato  weighing 
20  pounds,  grown  by  an  Indian  rancher,  J.  J. 
Paublo,  on  the  Bernardo  grant,  a  few  miles  south 
Df  Escondido,  California,  to  the  west  of  the  In- 
and  Highway.  Paublo  says  that  it  was  grown 
without  irrigation  and  with  no  special  care  in 
die  way  of  fertilization  or  cultivation.  “It  just 
jrew,”  says  Paublo,  “and  that’s  all  I  know  about 
t.” 


PLANE  SAVES  FOREST 
Airplane  forest  patrols  in  California  were  able 
recently  to  reach  the  scene  of  a  fire  forty-live 
lours  sooner  than  had  they  proceeded  by  train 
and  pack  mule,  a  report  to  the  Army  Air  Service 
shows.  An  aerial  observer  spotted  its  blaze  in 
Lassen  forest  while  all  foresters  were  engaged  in 
ighting  another  fire  in  the  Merced  forest.  Planes 
licked  up  the  fire  fighters  in  the  Merced  zone  and 
rushed  them  to  the  Lassen  fire. 

“In  three  hours,”  says  the  report,  “the  fire 
ighting  personnel  was  on  the  job  fighting  the 
Haines,  whereas,  had  they  proceeded  by  train 
md  pack  mule,  forty-eight  hours  would  have  been 
lonsumed.  The  day  will  come  when  men  and 
jquipment  will  be  carried  by  airships  to  the  scene 
rf  fire,  both  men  and  equipment  dropped  by  para- 
while  the  airship  will  rain  down  fire  ex- 
jhguishing  chemicals  from  above.” 


PHONOGRAPH  PLAYS  AN  HOUR  AT 

TIME 

,  By  making  records  as  interchangeable  sectioi 
•ting  on  a  common  mandrel,  George  W.  Bower 
i  mechanical  and  consulting  engineer  of  Bosto 
'A  introduced  a  new’  phase  in  phonographic'nr 
■c,  says  the  Scientific  American.  Whereas  tl 
werage  phonograph  does  not  handle  recon 
•n'  n  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with 
Jjay  ng  time  of  four  minutes,  Mr.  Bowsers  has 
■onograph  which  plays  for  an  hour  without 

IV  new  phonograph  makes  use  of  an  excel 
fcally  large  mandrel  on  which  record,  “  *, 
Ijnnder.H  of  narrow  width  at 

one  recon/and  riSrt  onto  th  ?Hsst 

if  t  rar&e£thIH 
r.n:; 

*= maa  -saw 


reproducer  to  cover  the  entire  length  of  the  man¬ 
drel  without  a  hitch.  The  reproducer  is  arranged 
to  play  the  hill-and-dale-cut  records,  which  sys¬ 
tem,  in  this  case,  is  far  simpler  to  accommodate 
than  would  be  the  lateral-cut  system,  which  pre¬ 
dominates  in  the  usual  disk  records. 


GOES  FRANKLIN  ONE  BETTER 

The  National  City  Bank,  addressing  its  clients 
on  the  subject  of  the  new  thrift,  improves  on  the 
idea  of  Ben.  Franklin  that  if  the  pennies  are 
cared  for,  the  pounds  will  care  for  themselves. 
The  National  City  Bulletin  declares  that  safe  in¬ 
vestment  is  as  necessary  as  saving. 

“Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  intelligent  at¬ 
tention,”  says  the  Bulletin.  “Anyone  can  repeat 
after  Ben  Franklin  ‘ Save,  save;  take  care  of  the 
pence  and  the  'pounds  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.’  They  won’t.  They  will  make  themselves 
wings  if  they  are  not  kept  busy  making  money. 
It’s  easy  to  lose  money  and  just  as  easy  to  make 
it.  Thinking  prevents  one  and  does  the  other. 
We  have  been  taught  that  to  make  money  is  the 
gift  of  the  few.  It  is  the  natural  inheritance 
of  the  man  or  woman  who  will  think.  When  one 
is  really  making  money  and  not  merely  grab¬ 
bing  what  someone  else  makes,  he  is  too  busy  to 
waste  it.” 

The  rewards  of  careful  thought  were  never  so 
profitable  as  at  present.  Liberty  Bends  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  give  opportunity  to  put  your  savings 
to  work  so  that  they  will  make  money,  net  lose 
it.  They  are  the  safest  and  best  investment  in 
the  world  for  they  are  backed  by  the  whole 
credit  and  wealth  of  the  nation. 


PENITENTIARY 
A  plot  to  effect  the  wholesale  escape  of  prison¬ 
ers  in  Portsmouth  Penitentiary  and  then  blow  up 
the  prison  with  nitro-glycerin  was  thwarted  at 
Kingston,  Ont.,  Oct  14. 

Prison  officials,  acting  on  a  warning  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  free  the  convicts,  tore 
down  portions  of  the  penitentiary  wall  and  un- 

WoTwith  Se  6  f  rifleL>  shots'un's  and  ammurt- 
stroyed  the  strurture  exPlosive  to  have  de- 

I,. . '.e;:  ,;;"'  keepers 

Although  no  official  account  of  the  conspiracy 

prison  eaufhTf^f,lt  *S  known  tllat  suspicions  of  the 
began  an  S  feCently  were  aroused.  They 

bare  vEt  ?s ,in  -layin«- 

temnt  at  in, ‘in,  ecja.red  to  ke  the  most  daring  at- 
The  tomw”8  e,v?‘;  discovered  in  Canada, 
centered  m  lP  ".  which  has  begun  is  being 
bringing  Z  df'£ovennS  wh,at  agency  succeeded  in 
couM  nVt,,  uarms  Jnd  mtro-gylcerin.  This 

prison, "officials  say.1*  by  inmates  of  th« 

gefouT  hiio’h.8’  kn?wn  t?  be  exceptionally  dan- 
Several  „f  “  placed  ,'n  solitary  confinement, 
taken  f  th  e  Prev‘ously  escaped  hut  were  re- 
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"Not”  grunted  the  farmer. 
Charlie  was  almost  worn  out. 


— OR- 


THE  BOY  WHO  TOOK  CARE  OF  HIS 

MOTHER 


By  WILLIAM  WADE 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  X.— (Continued) 


Bess  Mallory,  Frances  Cromley’s  cousin,  had 
dismounted  from  her  steed,  and  now  leaned  over 
the  steep  bank. 

Charlie  hela  up  the  form  of  the  unconscious 
Frances,  and  the  other  girl  caught  hold  gamely. 

She  pulled  and  tugged,  and-after  a  terrible  ef¬ 
fort  she  managed  to  drag  the  apparently  lifeless 
girl  up  over  the  embankment’s  edge. 

“Now,  I’ll  try  to  get  Lew  Henlon,”  said  Char¬ 
lie,  gasping  for  a  deep  breath  before  diving 
again. 

“Hello,  what’s  this?”  cried  a  lusty  voice,  from 
the  direction  of  the  old  covered  bridge  near  at 
hand. 

The  speaker  was  running  forward  and  there 
came  the  rumble  of  a  wagon  on  the  bridge.  Some 
farmer  was  luckily  approaching,  and  indeed  he 
had  leaped  from  his  wagon  right  on  the  bridge, 
when  he  saw  the  drowning  rescue,  without  stop¬ 
ping  his  jogging  horses. 

The  farmer  sped  to  Bess  Mallory’s  aid,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  work  the  shoulders  and  arms  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  girl  up  and  down  at  once. 

“Shouldn’t  she  be  rolled  on  a  barrel?”  asked 
Bess,  excitedly.  - 

“No,”  said  the  farmer,  quickly.  “Just  hold 
her  head  down  that  way  a  little  more.  This  will 
do  what  we  want.  Nov/,  work  the  arms,  sissie.” 

The  two  were  toiling  over  Frances,  and  it  was 
just  in  time  that  they  had  began  to  resuscitate 
her. 

Two  other  men  came  running  up  from  another 
team  which  was  approaching,  ihis  time  from  the 
opposite  direction. 

One  of  them  caught  Henlon’s  frightened  horse, 
which  was  trying  to  maintain  its  equilibrium  on 
the  edge  of  the  embankment. 

He  dragged  the  wild,  skittish  animal  that  had 
caused  so  much  trouble  and  pulled  the  buggy  by 
great  hard  work  over  on  to  the  roadway. 

His  companion  stopped  the  driverless,  but  now 
scary  team,  and  then  turned  to  help  the  two 
working  on  the  girl. 

Into  the  water  Charlie  had  gone  once  more, 
and  down  to  the  same  position  in  which  he  had 
found  Frances. 

He  fumbled  about,  and  it  seemed  that  he  must 
succumb  himself.  ^ 

At  last,  with  his  ears  roaring,  and  a  feeling 
at  his  throat  as  if  some  great  beast  were  stran¬ 
gling  him  in  its  clutches,  and  gnawing  at  his 
heart  at  the  same  time,  the  lad  felt  like  giving 
up  the  struggle. 

“Has  he  found  him?”  cried  Bess,  who  rushed 
to  the  edge  of  the  embankment. 


Yet  he  had  no  intention  of  being  a  quitter 
his  valiant  endeavor.  ^  ? 

“It  is  too  late,”  said  the  boy,  noting  how 
chilled  he  had  become,  from  the  strain  in  tta 
water. 

Charlie  realized  his  own  weakness;  he  knew 
that  every  instant  he  was  taking  away  the 
chances  for  any  sort  of  rescue  of  Lewis  Henlon. 

“I  must  try  again,”  he  thought. 

Then  the  brave  fellow  felt  around  again. 

This  time  his  effort  brought  him  better  luck. 

.  He  struck  the  form  of  the  other  lad,  and  in  a 
jiffy  had  hold  of  a  leg,  tugging  for  all  his 
strength. 

He  felt  down  the  body,  and  discovered  that  he 
too,  was  gripping  on  the  branches  of  the  brush.  ’ 

“That’s  what  kept  them  both  down;  they  were 
tangled  and  then  just  held  on  to  the  nearest 
thing,  and  became  unconscious  as  drowning  peo¬ 
ple  do,”  thought  Charlie. 

One  or  two  more  tugs,  with  a  summoning  of 
every  ounce  of  strength  in  his  body,  did  the  trick. 

The  other  lad’s  body  was  loosened  and  he  limp¬ 
ly  yielded  to  the  tugs  of  Charlie  Chapman. 

“Now  for  the  top,”  thought  "Charlie,  as  his 
head  come  up.  He  drank  in  a  welcome  draught 
of  pure  air,  and  then  held  on  to  the  bobbing  lad. 

A  sight  which  greeted  his  eyes  most  welcomely 
was  that  of  Frances  Cromley  sitting  up,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Bess  Mallory. 


lift 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Ingratitude  of  a  Rival  Youth. 


Charlie  fainted  away  from  overexertion,  just 
as  one  of  the  men  grabbed  Henlon. 

He  nearly  succumbed,  and  almost  went  into 
the  water,  but  one  of  the  strangers  had  him  safe 
in  a  jiffy,  and  the  youth  was  dragged  up  to  dry 
land. 

“By  Jimminy!  That  feller  nearly  paid  fer  if 
all  with  his  life!” 

“Jest  exactly!  He  was  pluckier  than  I’d  be!” 
said  another  of  the  fortunately  arrived  aides. 

They  worked  over  Charlie  and  over  Lewis  Hen¬ 
lon  for  a  long  period, 


At  last  Charlie  came  around,  and  Henlon  was  t 


r 


the  last  to  return  to  consciousness 

He  gasped  and  breathed  hard,  with  pale  facet 
and  bloodshot  eyes,  when  finally  he  was  support'  -|  -■ 
ed  in  a  half-sitting  position. 

“Oh,  what  happened?”  he  asked.  SaL  I 

“That’s  about  what  I’d  like  to  know,”  adde^L( 
Frances,  who  was  being  held  up  by  the  faithful  I  >, 
cousin,  as  she  sat  on  an  old  log  by  the  side  of 
the  road. 

“Well,”  and  Charlie’s  voice  was  nearly  as  wMK 
as  theirs,  “you  nearly  went  into  the  tree-plany 
ing  business  in  what  the  salt  sea  sailors  * 
‘Davy  Jones’  Locker,’  that’s  what  happened. 

“This  brave  young  man  saved  you  in  the 
of  time,”  said  the  farmer  who  had  been  the  hr^ 
to  come  to  their  aid  from  the  bridge  side.  m  .  . 
“Well,  he  caused  my  horse  to  run  away,  cri 

Hpnlnn  not  lioji-i-  til  think  Ol  •* 


( 

: 

X 
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Lewis  Henlon,  who  could  not  bear  to  think 
rival  being  held  up  as  a  hero. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  NEWS  IN  SHORT  ARTICLES. 


POPOCATEPETL  IN  ERUPTION 
The  volcano  Popocatepetl,  twenty-six  miles 
west  of  the  City  of  Puebla,  Mexico,  is  reported  to 
be  in  eruption*  with  much  steam  escaping  and 
deep  rumblings,  according  to  despatches  from 
Puebla.  There  has  been  no  damage  as  yet,  the 
despatches  say,  but  the  population  is  preparing  to 
flee. 


TRAVELLERS  SEARCHED  FOR  SMUGGLED 

COINS 

Stringent  measures  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Italian  Government  to  prevent  contraband  leav¬ 
ing  this  country,  especially  for  Switzerland.  Cus¬ 
tom  guards  at  frontier  posts  have  been  instruct¬ 
ed  to  personally  search  passengers'  for  Italian 
coins  and  to  beat  boxes  and  trunks  with  ham¬ 
mers  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  double  bot¬ 
toms  for  the  concealment  of  contraband. 

Enormous  quantities  of  coins  have  been  smug¬ 
gled  out  of  Italy  in  defiance  of  the  Government’s 
decrees. 


SHOT  SISTER  AT  HER  REQUEST 
Johann  Strugger,  of  Constance,  Switzerland, 
formerly  a  captain  in  the  Austrian  army,  has 
been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder  for  shoot¬ 
ing  and  killing  his  sister  at  her  own  request.  The 
sister  suffered  a  fracture  of  her  spine  in  an  A.1- 
pine  accident  last  year,  knew  her  illness  to  be 
incurable  and  had  repeatedly  begged  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  a  sanitarium  of  which  she  was!  a  patient 
to  relieve  her  of  her  sufferings  by  an  overdose 
of  morphine. 

Strugger  delivered  an  ultimatum  to  the  physi¬ 
cians  that  if  they  failed  to  comply  with  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  wishes  within  five  days  he  would  shoot  her 
himself.  This  he  did  with  the  full  consent  of  the 

girl. 


been  in  the  show  business  for  many  years.  In 
her  prime  she  weighed  668  pounds. 

She  had  traveled  all  over  the  world  on  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  was  said  to  have  received  many  offers 
of  marriage. 

Her  sister,  who  is  of  normal  proportions,  has 
been  in  “Chu  Chin  Chow”  from  the  beginning. 

Daniel  Lambert,  an  Englishman  famous  for 
his  greaf  size,  was  5  feet,  11  inches  in  height  and 
weighed  738  1-2  pounds  when  he  died  in  1880. 
His  waistcoat,  now  in  the  King’s  Lynn  Museum, 
measures  102  inches  round. 

Bright,  a  grocer  of  Maldon,  in  Essex,  who  died 
in  1750  at  the  age  of  29,  weighed  616  pounds. 
There  is  a  medical  record  of  a  young  Frenchman 
who  died  at  22  from  excessive  obesity,  weighing 
644  pounds. 


BIG  GERMAN  EMIGRATION  TO  UNITED 
STATES  COMING 

Emigration  from  Germany  to  the  United  States 
will  be  tremendous  if  no  barrier  is  raised  by  the 
latter  country  when  peace  is  finally  signed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  reaching  Dr.  Rupert  Blue, 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  upon  whose  staff  of  American 
doctors  is  the  responsibility  of  medically  exam¬ 
ining  every  emigrant  bound  for  America. 

The  Germans  wish  to  emigrate,  according  to 
Dr.  Blue’s  reports,  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  heavy  taxes  that  will  be  levied  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Wholesale  emigration  from  Germany  to  the 
United  States  is  impossible  now  because  the  two 
countries  are  still  technically  at  war,  but  Com¬ 
missioner  Dresel  at  Berlin  is  allowed  to  vise  a 
maximum  of  twenty-five  German  passports 
weekly. 


BLIND  VETERAN  FAST  STENOGRAPHER 
As  an  inotance  of  how  disabled  ex-service  men 
are  overcoming  their  physical  handicaps,  Dr 
Macnamara,  Minister  of  Labor,  related  an  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  Aldwych  Club  lunchers. 

Within  a  block  or  two  of  where  he  was  talk¬ 
ing,  said  Dr.  Macnamara,  there  was  a  blind  man 
trained  at  St.  Dunstan’s.  He  was  employed  as  a 
•tenographer. 

He  was  now  able  to  find  his  way  to  and  from 
his  work  unaided.  He  was  writing  shorthand  by 
Braille  system  at  the  rate  of  100  words  a 
nfinute,  and  was  operating  an  ordinary  typewrit- 
l^machine  at  the  rate  of  40  words  a  minute 
How  ihe  man  did  it  he  (Dr.  Macnamara)  did 

'  a‘  “rted  and  filcd  his  own 
eorrespon  Jence.  And,  when  typewriting  work 

*  faW  telephone  operator 

i  ;  fi  lines"  ard  of  20  «“ensions 

WOMAN  DIES  IN  ENGLAND 

hth2'wOTlidrha7di,,'i'1  ,th,c  heaviest  woman 
■  ’  '  ,n  Unatoi  Royal  Infirmary, 

•  Moore  wa»  born  in  Kentucky,  and  had 


“FLU”  EXPERIMENTS  ON  MONKEYS 
Devotees  of  the  theory  that  man  is  a  remote 
descendant  of  the  ape  family  will  seize  with  avid¬ 
ity  upon  the  scientific  conclusions  of  medical  au¬ 
thorities  that  monxeys,  like  folks,  are  susceptible 
to  the  attacks  of  influenza.  Under  the  direction 
of  Major  F.  G.  Blake  and  Major  R.  L.  Cecil,  the 
Army  Medical  School  of  Washington,  D.  C.  re¬ 
cently  completed  tests  with  22  monkeys  to  deter- 
mme  the  effects  of  influenza  on  the  ape  family. 

ihe  monkeys  were  inoculated  with  B.  influ- 
enzae  by  swabbing  the  upper  respiratory  tract 
with  a  culture  of  the  disease  germ  isolated  from 
a  case  ot  influenzal  pneumonia  wdiich  had  de- 
\  eloped  in  a  man.  The  virulence  of  the  disease 

tion  cmhrfIUe!lt]y  railed-  The. P^od  of  incuba- 
^  -^braced  from  three  to  six  hours. 

,;iaefpXperime^ts  indicated  that  influenza  exer- 
Sa,me  influence  on  monkeys  as  on  the 
resPect  to  its  behavior,  svm- 
diZ%nZm£llCa*L°*,S  ?nd  pathology.  The  medical 
lirldt+fa  described  the  action  as  “an  acute  self- 
mi  ted  respiratory  disease  identical  with  infiu- 

pursn1in^ianV^Similar  results  were  obtained  when 
fvorl  n  a  different  method  of  inoculation,  intra- 
/’  Wlt.h  the  exception  that  one  monkey 
evidenced  no  signs  of  infection. 
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A  GYPSY  QUEEN 


By  Alexander  Armstrong. 


“Come,  one  more  glass,  and  pledge  me  ere  I 
go.  Maiden  with  the  earnest  eyes,  heaven  send 
thee  blessings  now  and  hereafter.  I  may  not 
tarry  here,  else  fain  would  I  linger  a  while 
longer  beside  thee.  Ho,  quick! — another  bottle !” 

So  spoke  Count  Viado,  the  Viennese,  leaning 
over  the  rude  table  as  he  spoke,  and  tenderly  re¬ 
garding  a  young  girl,  whose  downcast  eyes  and 
blushing  cheeks  proved  her  to  be  by  no  means  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  admiration  she  inspired. 

“You  are  most  kind,”  she  said,  “and  I  will  not 
refuse  to  pledge  you,  since  you  wish  it.  Yet  I 
would  bid  you  be  on  your  guard.  The  roads  are 
lonely,  and - ” 

He  stopped  her  with  a  Jaugh. 

“Nay,  have  no  fear  for  me.  I  have  been  in 
lonelier  places,  yet  never  had  traveler  so  fair  and 
so  gracious  a  guide  as  I.” 

The  wine  was  brought,  and  the  count  re¬ 
sumed  : 

“  ’Twas  good  fortune  that  sent  you  to  guide  me 
hither.  May  I  ask  your  name?” 

“Ismena.” 

The  count  surveyed  her. 

“A  pretty  name,”  he  said,  “and  one  that  well 
suits  the  bearer  of  it.  Now  for  my  toast.”  ^ 

He  poured  the  wine  out,  raised  the  glass  to  his 
lips,  and  passed  it  on  to  her. 

She  lifted  it,  then  hesitated. 

“You  have  not  given  me  your  name.  Who  shall 
I  pledge?”  she  said. 

“Men  call  me  Count  Viado,”  he  answered,  smil¬ 
ing  at  the  start  she  gave. 

“Count — Count  Viado!  Oh,  had  I  known  your 
rank  I  would  not  have  spoken  so  freely.’* 

“Tut,  tut,  fair  Ismena.  You  have  been  most 
kind  to  me,  and  the  hour  I  have  been  in  your 
company  is  one  I  shall  remember  to  the  last  day 
of  my  life.” 

The  young  man’s  eyes  kindled,  and  his  cheek 
flushed. 

“As  for  my  rank,”  he  continued,  “what  is  mine 
or  any  man’s  rank  compared  with  beauty  and 
virtue?” 

And  raising  his  hat  he  bowed. 

“If  you  will  pardon  my  curiosity  I  would  in¬ 
quire  concerning  your  kindred  and  friends,  and 
how  it  is  that  I  meet  so  young  and  fair  a  maiden 
far  away  from  her  home?” 

Simple  as  was  the  question  it  seemed  to  em¬ 
barrass  Ismena. 

“Count,”  she  faltered,  “I — I - ” 

“No  more,”  he  interrupted.  “I  have  no  right  to 
question  you,  and  am  justly  rebuked  for  my  pre¬ 
sumption.  Forgive  me,  and  farewell.” 

He  took  her  hand,  and  raised  it  respectfully  to 
his  lips.. 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone. 

She  stood  watching  him  till  his  figure  disap¬ 
peared  among  the  trees. 

Then  a  change  came  over  her. 

She  shuddered,  and  sinking  down  on  the  bench 
cqvered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

“He  asked  me  of  my  home,  my  kindred,”  she 
murmured,  “and  I  dare  not  answer,  miserable 


coward  that  I  am.  Could  I  tell  him  that  I  am  a 

gipsy,  that  the  men  of  the  tribe  are  such - 

A  footstep  startled  ''her. 

It  was  the  landlord. 

She  arose  and  stole  off  in  the  opposite  diret 
tion. 


Count  Viado  was  thinking  of  her. 

Never  in  his  life  had  any  woman  made  such  an 
impression  on  him  as  this  simple  girl  had  done. 

“Am  I  going  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  after 
all?”  thought  the  count.  “I,  with  my  thirty 
years  of  life  and  the  experience  which  has  made 
me  even  older — I,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  peasant’s 
daughter.  Ridiculous!” 

Count  Viado  laughed,  and  pursued  his  way. 

Suddenly  he  paused. 

He  was  now  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  wood,  the 
track  which  he  had  hitherto  followed  was  no 
longer  visible., 

“This  is  pleasant,”  mused  the  count.  “I  do 
believe  I’ve  lost  my  way  for  the  second  time.  My 
friend  won’t  get  me  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his 
country  house  again  in  a  hurry.  Ismena  is  not 
here  now  to  help  me  out  of  this  quandary.  What 
is  to  be  done?”  , 

The  situation  was  awkward,  to  say  the  least 
of  it. 

He  went  on  a  little  further,  and  stopped  ag-ain. 

Still  the  same  loneliness,  the  same  silence. 

The  white  outline  of  a  tent  in  a  kind  of  dell 
below  met  his  gaze. 

He  cautiously  approached  it. 

Hurrying  on,  Count  Viado  was  brought  sud¬ 
denly  to  a  halt  at  the  sight  of  a  man  sprawling 
on  the  grass  with  a  pail  of  water  beside  him. 

He  was  a  good-looking  fellow  enough,  and  wore 
a  battered  felt  hat. 


II 


He  scanned  the  count  narrowly. 

“My  friend,”  said  the  count,  “I  have  missed  my 
way.  Will  you  show  me  through  the  wood?” 

Viado  took  his  purse  from  his  pocket. 

It  was  neither  large  nor  particularly  well  filled, 
but  as  the  fellow’s  gaze  rested  on  it,  the  demon 
of  cupidity  leaped  to  his  eyes  and  then  vanished. 

“I  will  pay  you  well,  my  friend,”  continued  the 
count. 


The  man  nodded. 

Not  a  word  passed  his  lips. 

But  he  gave  a  loud,  shrill  whistle,  and  spring¬ 
ing  to  his  feet,  hurled  himself  on  Viado,  and 
knocked  the  purse  from  his  hand;  a  number  of 
men  appeared. 

So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  attack  that 
the  count  was  taken  by  surprise. 

But  he  quickly  recovered  himself,  and  dealt  one 
of  the  ruffians  a  blow  under  the  ear,  which  sent 
him  staggering  back  against  a  tree. 

He  had  no  time  to  secure  his  purse. 

He  set  his  foot  firmly  on  it,  and  drawing  his 
sword,  prepared  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  pos* 
sible. 

Slowly,  cautiously,  the  first  man  crept  up 
him  till  within  reach  of  his  sword.  . 

Viado  made  a  sudden  and  fierce  lunge  at  tW 
fellow’s  chest. 

It  was  a  fatal  movement,  for  as  the  ruffian  nint¬ 
hly  dodged  aside  to  avoid  the  thrust,  the  counts 
foot  slipped,  and  he  stumbled  heavily  to  tM 
ground. 
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The  men  gave  a  yell,  and  precipitated  them¬ 
selves  upon  him. 

Ere  one  of  their  deadly  blades  could  harm  him, 
Yiado  rose  on  one  knee,  and  supporting  himself 
on  one  hand,  made  a  desperate  lunge  at  the  breast 
of  his  nearest  assailant. 

The  man  recoiled. 

At  that  moment  there  sprang  between  him  and 
his  assailants  the  slim  and  graceful  figure  of  a 

woman. 

It  was  Ismena. 

She  had  doffed  her  mantle  and  her  arms  were 
bare. 

The  sunlight  glistened  on  the  bracelets  that 
circled  her  wrists. 

She  spoke  quick,  hurried  words  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  which  seemed  half  entreaty  and  half 
threats. 

The  count  sprang  up  quickly  and  stood  ready 
to  renew  the  combat. 

But  the  men  made  no  attempt  to  molest  him. 

As  Ismena  ceased  speaking" they  turned,  and 
plunging  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  were  lost 
to  view. 

Yiado  and  his  preserver  were  alone  together. 

“You  have  saved  my  life,”  said  the  former 
gratefully. 

He  held  out  his  hand,  but  instead  of  taking 
it,  the  girl  retreated  a  step,  and  looked  sor¬ 
rowfully  into  his  face. 

“Listen  to  me,  count,”  she  said.  “When  you 
asked  me  who  were  my  kindred  and  friends,  I 
was  ashamed  to  answer  you.  _  Now  I  tell  you; 
they  are  these  men  who  have  just  left  us.” 

“Don’t  misunderstand  me,”  resumed  Ismena. 
“My  father  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  gypsies, 
but  those  men  who  attacked  you  hav*e  one  of  the 
virtues  of  our  race,  and  are  only  gypsies  in 
name.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  the  respect 
they  paid  to  him  in  his  lifetime  has  happily  de¬ 
scended  to  me.  Otherwise  J  dared  not  have  in¬ 
terfered  with  them  as  I  didfjust  now.” 

“Why  vex  yourself  by  telling  me  this?”  urged 
Yiado.  “I  see  the  recital  pains  you,  and  you  may 
be  sure  I  see  enough  to  make  me  respect  and 
honor  you.” 

“I  must  not  keep  you  here,  lest  another  danger 
threaten  you,”  she  said  hurriedly.  “There  may 
be  others  lurking  in  the  wood  for  all  I  know, 
and - ” 

She  stopped. 

“I  may  not  accompany  you,”  she  continued.  “I 
can  bid  you  depart,  and  be  on  your  guard.” 

She  left  him  as  suddenly  as  she  had  appeared, 
and  he  was  once  more  alone. 

.  The  count  sheathed  his  sword  and  resumed  his 
t  journey. 

His  second  meeting  with  Ismena  had  given  him 
matter  for  serious  thought 

Should  they  haply  meet  again  he  would  let  her 
know  how  much  he  honored  and — loved  her! 

Ay,  it  had  come  to  that. 

[  Fai>-  as  was  his  worldly  prospects,  he  felt  that 
he  would  barter  them  all  for  one  smile  from  the 
JO"  y  chiefs  beautiful  daughter. 

Absorbed  in  ruch  reflections  as  these  the  count 
’Wa-  puriu  ng  his  way,  when  happening  to  look 
bacx,  he  a  v  the  figures  cf  three  men. 

^  a3  he  could  make  out,  they  were  the 
fame  three  who  had  attacked  him. 


He  continued  to  .walk  on  without  quickening 
his  pace. 

It  was  not  the  first  occasion  that  he  had  en¬ 
countered  more  terrible  foes  than 'these. 

The  doubt  that  disturbed  him  was  whether 
these  men  might  not  have(  other  comrades  at 
hand. 

He  could  not  fight  a  crowd. 

Not  till  he  had  traveled  some  distance  further 
did  he  venture  to  look  back  at  them  once  more. 

The  men  had  broken  into  a  run  and  were  close 
upon  him. 

He  knew  the  worst  now. 

Every  man  must  die  once,  let  him  die  then  as  a 
soldier  should,  sword  in  hand. 

To  prevent  them  from  attacking  him  in  the 
rear,  Viado  sprang  toward  a  building  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  off. 

It  was  one  of  the  huts  used  by  the  charcoal 
burners  of  the  district. 

There  were  no  windows,  and  the  door,  though 
rough,  was  strong.  ' 

The  count  loosened  his  sword  in  its  scabbard, 
and  entering  the  hut,  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

He  drew  his  sword,  and  holding  the  door  to 
with  his  foot,  awaited  the  attack. 

In  a  few  moments  the  men  came  up  to  the  hut, 
and  one  of  them  called  on  him  to  surrender. 

There  was  no  reply. 

The  man  tried  the  door. 

A  single  touch  showed  him  that  it  was  not  fas¬ 
tened. 

He  whispered  to  his  comrades,  and  then  plung¬ 
ed  his  arm  boldly  into  the  crevice  and  tried  to 
drag  it  open. 

Something  bright  and  keen  flashed  in  the  air. 

And  the  man  reeled  back  with  his  arm  gashed 
to  the  bone. 

The  sight  of  their  comrade’s  mishap  maddened 
the  gypsies. 

They  uttered  fierce  cries  of  rage,  and  hurled 
themselves  at  the  door,  which  yielded. 

The  sharp  crack  of  a  pistol  rang  out  above 
their  shout  of  triumph,  and  one  of  the  men  stag¬ 
gered  forward,  and  fell  heavily  on  his  face. 

Then  as  the  others  turned  and  fled,  Viado 
sprang  from  the  hut,  and  caught  Ismena  in  his 
arms. 

“Saved!”  she  cried,  dropping  the  now  useless 
pistol.  “I  feared  for  you  after  you  had  left  me, 
and  I  followed  you,  and - ” 

“We  will  never  part  more,”  interrupted  Viado, 
drawing  her  to  his  bosom.  “My  life  henceforth 
is  yours;  my  love  you  have  had  from  the  first 
moment  we  met.  Shall  it  be  yes,  sweet  one?” 

And  it  was  yes. 


HATS  AND  HOGS  HAVE  OWN  WAY 

Because  the  wholesale  hardware  concerns  are 
unable  to  supply  the  retail  trade  with  rat  traps 
and  hog  snout  rings  rodents  are  overrunning  the 
premises  of  many  people  in  Waterloo,  La.,  and 
in  the  country,  and  hogs  are  throwing  up  great 
embankments  in  their  lots  by  their  rooting.  Ali 
the  wire  traps  in  reserve  have  long  since  been 
sold  and  new  shipments  have  been  weeks  in  tran¬ 
sit.  In  the  meantime  the  rats  are  multiplying 
and  the  hogs  root  more  enthusiastically  than 
ever. 
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DISCOVERS  A  PAINT  MINE  ~ 

Prospectors  who  had  been  digging  vainly  for 
gold  on  Mullet  Island  in  the  Salton  Sea  of  South¬ 
ern  California  have  just  discovered  that  the  high¬ 
ly  colored  mud  around  the  island  consists  of  val¬ 
uable  mineral  pigments,  from  which  paints  of 
many  colors  can  be  made. 

-  / 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  GAUCHOS  BUYING 
U.  S.  “COWBOY  CLOTHES”  • 

South  America  has  got  acquainted  with  the 
Middle  West  and  the  guachos  of  the  pampas  have 
begun  to  order  “cowboy  clothes”  from  Chicago 
mail  prder  houses,  according  to  Ed  Lewisohn,  a 
“business  scout”  of  a  Chicago  implement  con¬ 
cern.  He  has  just  arrived  from  a  tour  of  inves¬ 
tigation  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile 
and  several  other  Latiri-American  countries. 


PER  CAPITA  WEALTH  OF  U.  S. 

FIXED  AT  $51.06 

Distribution  of  the  money  in  the  country  out¬ 
side  of  the  amount  held  in  the  Treasury  and  Fed¬ 
eral  system  was  estimated  at  $51.06  per  capita 
on  September  1,  or  an  increase  of  $13.18  over 
July  1,  1917,  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  re¬ 
cently  in  its  monthly  bulletin.  v 

The  board  put  the  general  stock  of  money  in 
the  country  on  September  1  at  $7,997,080,820,  the 
amount  held  in  the  Treasury  at  $485,884,277,  the 
amount  held  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks  at  $2,- 
031,514,938  and  the  amount  held  outside  these 
Government  agencies  at  $5,479,681,605. 


College  owns  forest 

Berea  College,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  in  Kentucky,  has  the  unique  dis¬ 
tinction  of  owning  two  mountains,  4,000  acres  of 
forest,  its  own  sawmill,  but  never  cutting  a  sound 
tree,  writes  Marie  Dickore  in  the  American"  For¬ 
estry  Magazine.  This  wood  is  used  for  the,  col- 
lege,  for  power,  for  heat  and  in  the  many  cozy 
fireplaces  in  the  dormitories  and  in  the  great 
open  fireplace  which  delights  every  traveler  who 
stops  at  Boone  Tavern. 


The  sawmill,  as  well  as  the  4,000  acres  of 
forest  reserve,  provides  not  only  ample  practical 
experience  for  the  students,  but  also  actual  labor 
for  those  students  who  work  for  their  education. 
The  sawmill  is  operated  by  steam,  and,  like  every 
other  industry  at  Berea  College,  is  run  by  stu¬ 
dents,  who  work  at  least  two  consecutive  hours 
per  day  under  the  supervisio'n  of  a  s'uperinten- 
ent  of  labor,  who  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the 
Lean  of  Labor. 

Students  at  Berea  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  earn  their  expenses,  and  they  may  select  the 
work,  which  is  paid  for  at  the  regular  rates  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  student’s  ability  ana  efficiency.  As 
every  student  in  the  college  must  work  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  hours  per  day,  suitable  occupation 
must  be  provided  by  the  Dean  of  Labor,  and  in 
the  Forestry  Department  the  studefits  are  very 
happy  patrolling  the  forest,  marking  the  dead 
timber,  hauling  the  fallen  timber  to  the  sawmill, 
cutting  it  there  for  the  required  lengths,  and 
then  hauling  the  logs  to  wherever  needed  on  the 
campus.  No  sound  timber  is  cut,  as  there  is 
enough  of  the  other  to  supply  all  needs. 

■  ei  — —  m 
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He — I  could  waltz  to  Heaven  with  you,  sweet¬ 
heart.  She — But  I  don’t  want  to  waltz  to  Heaven. 
He — Let  us  reverse  then,  dear. 


Wife — Do  you  know,  I  think  we  ought  to  keep 
a  diary?  Husband— If  we  put  in  all  the  fights  we 
have,  it  will  look  like  a  scrap  book. 


Gabber — You  ought  to  meet  Smith.  Awfully 
clever  imitator.  He  can  take  off  anybody.  Tottie 
(wearily) — I  wish  he  were  here  now. 

The  Poet — What  misery,  still  unrecognized. 
Where  can  I  find  sympathy?  Unsympathetic 
Friend — In  the  dictionary,  under  the  letter  S.  ; 

Waiter  (in  cheap  restaurant) — “Scrambled 
eggs  are  fifteen  cents  and  omelet  is  twenty  cents.” 
Guest — “What  is  the  difference?”  Waiter  (yawn¬ 
ing) — “Five  cents.” 


Mother — I  gave  you  a  nickel  yesterday  to  be 
good,  and  to-day  you  are  just  as  bad  as  you  can 
be.  Willie — Yes,  ma;  I’m  trying  to  show  you  that 
you  got  your  money’s  worth  yesterday. 

Little  Bob  (just  started  to  school) —Uncle 
Harry,  what  is  the  bird  with  the  biggest  bill- 
Uncle  Harry  (who  is  still  thinking  of  the  night 
before) — A  quail,  my  boy,  a  quail — on  toast. 


Jinks — Your  dog  bit  my  mother-in-law  yester¬ 
day.  Binks — Well,  I  suppose  you  have  come  to 
collect  damages.  How  much  do  you  want?  JinKs 
Nothing.  I’ve  come  to  buy  the  dog. 


Maude — Aunt  Mary  has  a  lock  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington’s  hair.  It  has  been  in  our  family  ever 
since  the  Revolutionary  war.  Clara — Indeed, 
wasn’t  aware  that  one  of  your  ancestors  was 
barbs 
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INTERESTING  NEWS  ARTICLES 


AGED  INDIAN 

John  Smith,  133-year-old  Chippewa  Indian,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Minneapolis  recently  with  his  adopted 
son,  Tom  Smith,  to  attend  the  State  fair.  John 
has  become  blind  since  his  last  visit  to  Minnea¬ 
polis  a  year  ago.  His  health  is  still  good,  how¬ 
ever,  he  maintains.  He  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
living  Indian. 

“I  don’t  see  any  more,  but  I  still  like  to  travel,” 
the  old  Indian  said.  With  him  he  brought  his 
blanket,  upon  which  he  sleeps,  never  having  slept 

on  a  bed. 


JERKED  BEEF 

Jerked  beef  is  beef  preserved  by  drying  in  the 
sun.  The  cattle  are  slaughtered  when  in  good 
condition,  and  the  fleshy  parts  are  neatly  sliced 
off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  a  succession 
of  skins  taken  from  the  same  animal.  These 
sheets  of  flesh,  which  are  seldom  more  than  an  inch 
in  thickness,  are  at  once  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
dry  before  decomposition  commences.  In  this  state 
they  can  be  preserved  even  for  a  year  or  more. 
The  beef  is  sometimes  dipped  into  brine  or  rubbed 
with  salt  beforelieing  dried  in  the  sunlight.  Ch'ili 
is  said  to  have,  been  the  first  country  where  beef 
was  thus  dried,  and  in  that  region  it  is  called 
charqui,  which  in  time  became  corrupted  to 
“jerked.” 


WARSHIP  TONNAGE  OF  THE  WORLD 
In  a  statement  made  by  Rear  Admiral  Albert 
P.  Niblack,  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence,  be¬ 
fore  a  Committee  of  Naval  Affairs,  the  warship 
tonnage  of  the  principal  naval  powers  on  July  1st, 
1519,  was  as  follows:  The  vessels  completed  in 
total  tons  were,  for  Great  Britain,  2,652,130;  the 
United  States,  1,160,355  ton^;  France,  623,850 
tons;  Japan,  580,716  tons,  and  Italy,  454,293  tons. 
The  total  tonnage  of  ships  building  was  for  Great 
Britain,  246,650  tons;  for  the  United  States, 
995,313  tons;  for  France,  247,050  tons;  for  Japan, 
267,250  tons,  and  for  Italy,  147,250  tons.  These 
figures  for  ships  built  must  be  reduced  for  Great 
Britain  by  several  hundred  thousand  tons,  for 
the  150  vessels,  including  pre-dreadnoughts  which 
have  been  stricken  from  the  list.  Similar  de¬ 
ductions  on  a  smaller  scale  should  be  made  for 
the  other  powers. 


FACTS  ABOUT  LODESTONES  *  - 

range  stones  have  been  told  about  the  lod< 

%re  many  Persons  who  firml 
Wjeve  vhat  it  confers  attractive  qualities  upo 
Uttse  who  wear  it.  A  lodestone  is,  of  course  onl 
magnetic  iron  ore  couise,  om 

we  ‘2 1 

J25°j?  L  h'-re  ^about  her.  "sh 


ing  more  applause,  which  incidentally  increases 
her  salary. 

There  is  an  old  saying  in  Sweden  (where  the 
lodestone  is  found) ,  “Wear  a  lodestone  over  your 
heart  and  it  will  insure  you  heart’s  desire;  place 
it  under  your  pillow  at  night  and  your  dreams 
will  come  true.” 

Mr..  Todd  recalls  the  tale  of  the  “lodestone 
mountains”  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  A  vessel  was 
drawn  toward  it  until  when  quite  near  all  the 
spikes  and  nails  were  drawn  from  the  ship  and 
she  fell  apart— a  total  wreck,  all  the  metal  (iron 
or  steel)  parts  of  the  ship  flying  toward  the 
mountains  and  the  ship  itself  sinking  to  the 
bottom. 

^  In  Sweden  (the  most  powerful  lodestones  came 
’  from  Sweden) ,  they  tell  how  hunters  have  been 
unable  to  pick  their  guns  from  the  ground,  after 
laying  them  down  near  lodestones.  They  also 
tell  of  cases  where  the  person’s  shoes  had  to  be 
removed,  owing  to  the  nails  in  their  soles,  which 
held  them  fast. 
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BOY  OF  12  A  PRODIGY 

Edward  Rochie  Hardy,  jr.,  twelve  Yeais  old, 
son  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Haidy  of  No. 
418  West  118th  street,  New  York,  who  is  attend¬ 
ing  Columbia  University,  is  the  youngest  fiesh- 
man  to  matriculate  at  an  American  college  since 
William  J.  Sidis  entered  Tufts  in  1909  at  the  age 
of  ten  and  the  youngest  ever  admitted  to  Uoium- 

fcia.  y 

Among  Edward’s  antecedents  were  a  college 

president  and  a  New  England  Governor.  IS 
father  is  a  professor  at  New  York  University, 
and  his  mother  has  taken  three  degrees.  Har¬ 
vard  made  a  bid  for  Edward,  and  Prof.  Haidy 
favored  Harvard,  while  Mrs.  Hardy  preferred 
New  York  University.  Edward  himself  decided 
on  Columbia. 


The  boy  entered  school  at  three,  and  at  eight 
was  in  high  school,  from  which  he  was  graduat¬ 
ed  at  eleven.  He  speaks  twelve  languages  and  is 
going  to  learn  Chinese  next.  Notwithstanding 
his  achievements,  he  is  a  regular  American  boy, 
who  likes  to  talk  batting  averages  and  play  the 
usual  strenuous  games.  He  weighs  143  pounds, 
is  five  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  never 
studies  at  night.  He  has  never  been  sick. 

He  was  President  of  his  class  and  editoi  oi  his 
school  paper  at  eleven.  The  reason  he  is  going 
to  study  Chinese  is  that  he  wants  to  be  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  the  Orient. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Edward  speaks  al¬ 
most  all  the  languages  there  are  and  can  lecture 
learnedly  on  the  fourth  dimension  and  similar  ab¬ 
struse  subjects,  he  is  a  wholesome  American  boy 
with  a  fondness  for  the  game  of  marbles  when 
played  for  keeps.  He  likes  to  swim  and  exeicise 
in  the  gymnasium,  and,  according  to  his  mother, 
is  perfectly  normal  in  appetite,  habits,  pleasuies 


and  recreations. 

He  entered  the  university  with  a  rating  of  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  efficiency  examination  and  wit 
fourteen  points  advanced  credit;  he  reads  Baby¬ 
lonian  tablets ;  he  made  three  points  in  Assyrian ; 
he  matriculated  at  New  York  University  in  the 
summer  garden  class  at  the  age  of  five. 

The  prodigy  has  never  been  ill  in  his  life.  It 
was  nothing  of  a  tax  on  his  mentality  to  take 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  high  school  in 
one  year  and  to  lump  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  in  the  same  way.  He  has  already  been 
picked  as  a  subject  for  a  school  of  journalism 
thesis. 


PASSING  OF  THE  WAR  DRUM 
The  drums  and  drummer  boys,  who  for  so  many 
campaigns  were  the  objects  of  much  sentiment, 
are  gone.  Where  not  so  very  many  years  ago  the 
rattling  snare  drums  sounded  the  retreat  and  the 
charges,  now'  the  bugle,  with  its  more  penetrating 
and  commanding  voice,  rules  the  field.  As  bat¬ 
tles  became  larger  and  wider  in  their  scope  it 
was  found  that  drums  could  not  be  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  battle  to  any  distance,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  were  given  up. 

The  little  drummer  boy  was  the  most  touching 


figure  in  the  wars  in  which  he  took  part.  Chosen 
for  his  diminutive  stature,  he  frequently  was  of 
tender  years,  and  always  in  the  fiction  of  war  he 
w'as  pictured  as  a  sweet  faced  cherub,  wounded 
terribly,  but  beating  the  charge  to  the  last.  While 
this  aspect  of  the  appeal  to  sentiment  became  so 
common  as  to  appear  ridiculous,  it  originally 
sprang  from  a  true  premise.  The  little  drummer 
boys,  almost  without  exception,  wTere  brave  little 
fellows.  Many  a  gallant  youth  did  give  his  life 
and  many  a  heroic  deed  was  performed  by  the 
little  salamanders. 

They  were  the  favorites  of  the  men  and  the 
pets  of  the  regiment;  nothing  was  too  good  for 
them,  and  on  wret  or  cold  nights  they  never  suf¬ 
fered  for  warmth.  If  they  sank  to  sleep  un¬ 
blanketed  some  powerful  trooper  was  sure  to 
spread  over  them  his  owrn  covering. 

The  most  thrilling  tales  of  the  little  drummers 
come  from  Napoleon’s  campaigns. 

On  the  retreat  from  Russia,  w’hen  grown  men 
died  by  the  hundreds  from  the  ravages  of  the 
cold  and  the  Cossacks,  a  goodly  number  of  drums 
were  strung  along  back  of  the  gruesome  path  of 
the  fleeing  Frenchmen.  In  the  rear  guard,  which 
was  commanded  by  the  gallant  Marshal  Ney, 
was  a  chipper  drummer  boy  of  about  12  years. 
The  constant  fighting  and  burden  of  keeping  the 
human  wolves  off  the  rear  of  the  army  was  ter¬ 
rific,  and  only  the  inspired  drumming  of  the  boy 
and  his  childish  “Long  live  France!”  saved  them 
from  succumbing  time  after  time. 

During  a  brave  stand,  or  when  Ney  halted  his 
men  and  turned  back  upon  their  tormentors, 
young  France  would  sound  the  charge  with  such 
a  shattering  roll  of  enthusiasm  that  the  grena¬ 
diers  waded  back  through  the  snow’  and  scattered 
the  Cossacks  like  chaff.  Turning  to  flee  to  the 
refuge  of  the  main  body,  some  stalwart  would 
throw  the  boy  astride  of  his  shoulders  and  bear 
him  off  the  field. 

From  this  point  of  vantage  the  drummer  would 
beat  the  retreat  and  shout  back  street  gamin 
epithets  at  the  Russians.  When  they  came  to  a 
river  he  was  not  at  a  loss  for  crossing.  Simply 
mounting  his  drum  and  paddling,  he  went  across 
in  comfort. 

French  archives  are  full  of  such  heroism,  and 
the  drummer  boys  became  the  most  popular  and 
feted  members  of  the  French  army,  barring,  oI 
course,  the  Marshals. 

Our  civil  war  too  saw  the  dru  aimer  boy,  but  he 
was  passing  even  them.  Toward  the  last  of  the 
conflict  he  had  begun  to  go  out.  The  bugle 
the  business  better,  and  so  the  boy  heroes  baa 
to  go.  fW 

Men  wTho  have  marched  and  charged  to 
cheering  music  of  brass  bands  and  to  the  sit' 
notes  of  the  bugle  say  that  nothing  can  toueh. 
inspiration  the  old  time  drum.  They  say  t  • 
when  the  rhythm,  the  volume  and  the  thru*  0 
rattling  drum  once  permeated  the  blood  oi  t|*«.  1  J 
soldiers  they  were  practically  invincible  ana  -  ‘  J 
with  such  martial  incentive  to  inspire  thoi  i 
would  walk  straight  into  the  mouths  of  gt* 
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STRANGE  MIR¬ 
AGE  ON  THE 

SIDEWALK 

A  curious  case 
of  sidewalk  iuir- 
ace  is  described 
by  Prof.  F.  W. 
McNair  of  Michi¬ 
gan  C  o  1 1  e  g  e  of 
Mining.  Prcf.  Mc¬ 
Nair  writes  in' 
Science: 

“I  was  walking  j 
eastward  on  a  ce¬ 
ment  sidewalk  on  j 
a  street  running  ! 
ne  a  r  1  y  east  and  j 
west,  and  moving  I 
up  a  moderate  | 
grade  which  joins 
a  nearly  level 
stretch  of  walk. 
On  reachinga 
point  which 
brought  my  eye 
slightly  above  the 
level  portion,  and 
at  which  normally 
the  level  stretch 
would  have  been 
seen  in  its  entire 
length,  but  much 
fore  shortened,  I 
observed  instead 
what  appeared  to 
be  a  stretch  of 
clear  dark  water 
covering  the  en¬ 
tire  width  of  the 
walk  and  bril¬ 
liantly  reflecting 
moving  persons 
and  other  objects 
in  sight  beyond  it. 

“The  sky  was 
clear.  There 
was  a  moderate 
breeze.  The  an¬ 
gle  of  observation 
was  very  small 
probably  not 
above  three  de¬ 
grees.  A  step  or 
two  either  oast  or 
we  t,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  gone,  but 
w  thin  the  proper 
limits,  the  illusion 
was  definite  and 
continuing.  The 
leather  Bureau! 
pport  for  the  day 
j  Indicate?  that  ap-  1 
Proximately  thir¬ 
ty  feet  above  the 
I  where  the 
*  irage  was  ob- 
**rved  the  air 
perature  was 
•boot  CO  degrees 
-  ar.d  th#>  human* 
*7  about  63  de- 
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CLAXOPHONE 

under  the  table,  back  of  a  door,  into  a  trunk,  de?k  I 
in  School,  anv  old  p'ace.  Big  FUN  fooling  1‘eddlers,  I 
Policeman,  Friend*,  anybody.  This  Claxophone  is  a| 
,  small  device  that  lays  on  your  tongue  unseen,  always  | 
1  ready  for  use  bv  anyone.  Imt.  Birds,  etc.  Claxopbor  e  [ 
|  withfullinstructionsalso«etof8ecret  Writing ■9 
1  Trlck*,all  for  a  dime.  Coin  (no  stamps).  Address  3  V  -J 
‘CLAXO  TRICK  CO.rDeot  S  New  Haven.  Conn.  | 
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©  AV  G  Yo11  «J?Pvoutiy  tJmi  dottiae,  Wood. 
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A.  static  trick  novelty  Fuse  with  each  X  Ray. 

MARVEL  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  13.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


TOBACCO 

Or  SNUFF  HABIT 

Cured  or  No  PAY 

No  matter  whether  used  In  pipe,  cigarette, 
cigars,  chewed,  or  used  In  the  form  of  snuff. 
Superba  Tobacco  Remedy  contains  nothing 
Injurious,  no  dope,  poisons,  or  habit  form¬ 
ing  drugs.  Guaranteed.  Sent  on  trial.  If 
it  cures  costs  you  one  dollar.  If  It  fails,  or 
If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  costs  you 
nothing.  Write  for  full  remedy  today. 

s UPERBA  COMPANY,  MSI  Baltimore.  Mil, 
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In 

Solid  Gold 
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In 

Solid  Gold 


Send  Yonr  Name  and  We’ll 
Send  Yon  a  Lachnite 

fNON’T  send  a  penny.  Just  send  your  name  and  oay :  “Send  mo 
t-f  a  Lachnite  mounted  in  a  solid  void  ring  on  10  days'  free 
trial.”  We  will  send  it  prepaid  right  to  your  home.  When  It, 
comes  merely  deposit  $4.76  with  the  postman  and  then  wear  the 
ring  for  10  full  days.  If  you,  or  if  any  of  your  friends  can  tell 
It  from  a  diamond,  send  It  back.  But  if  you  decide  to  buy  it 
—send  us  $2.60  a  month  until  $18.75  has  been  paid. 

«*/-.: *  a  Tndow  Send  your  name  new.  Tell  us  which  of  the 
v»  rate  X  wtlMjr  ,0lid  gold  rings  illustrated  above  you  wish 
(ladies'  or  men's).  Be  sure  to  send  finger  size. 

Harold  Liictiman  Co.,  204  S.  Peoria  St.,  Dept  246F  Chicago 


BIG  VALUE  for  10  GIs. 

6  Songs,  words  and  music;  25  Pic* 
tures  Pretty  Girls;  40  Ways  to  Make 
Money;  1  Joke  Book;  1  Book  on 
Love;l  Magic  Book;  1  Book  Better 
Writing;  1  Dream  Book  and  For¬ 
tune  Teller;  1  Cook  Book;  1  Base 
Ball  Book,  gives  rules  for  games;  1 
Toy  Maker  Book;  Language  of 
Flowers;!  Morse  Telegraph  Alpha¬ 
bet;  12  Chemical  Experiments; 
'‘Magic  Age  Table;  Great  North  Pole 
Game;  100  Conundrums;  3  Puzzles; 
12  Games;  30  Verses  for  Autograph  Albums.  All 
the  above  by  mail  for  IO  ets.  and  3  cts.  postage. 
JBOTAL  SALES  CO.,  Box  20 ,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


'T'O  introduce  our  new  catalogue  of  a  thousand 

tricks  and  jokes,  toys  and  novelties,  we  make 
this  big  bargain  offer.  For  only  a  two  cent 
stamp  we  will  send  you  prepaid,  9  toys;  a  game 
of  anagrams,  the  1921  joke  book,  genuine  decal- 
comania  transfer  pictures,  pictures  to  paint,  a 
railroad  d.t-cut  (an  engine,  four  cars,  statioa 
signal  and  water  tank),  puzzle  picture,  checker¬ 
board  puzsle,  the  broken  match  trick  and  a  mind 
reading  trick.  All  yours  for  only  a  two  cent 
Stamp.  Nothing  more  to  pay. 

Send  Tffcdtav  Write  today  end  enclose 

.  1  ™  ^  a  two  cent  stamp  for  9 

toys.  We  will  sene  yon  oar  now  catalog  &3A. 
Writ&  your  name  and  address  plainly 

JOHH  PLAIN  &  CO.,  S£.-.Sf 


THROW  YOURViM 

Down  cellar,  under  the  Bed,  in  the  Darky’s  grip  or  anywhere 
With  our  VENTRILOPHQNE,  (which  fits  into  the  mouth  and  cannot  be 
ZSfc'jr  can  positively  perform  the  following  tricks  and  man-  more 
with  a  few  minutes  practice.  Dog  at  back  Hnnr  ”  ti, 

Chicken.”  "Bird  under  Coat  ”  "The*nris?ble  cXry’ ”  * 

One  boy  writes-  I  frightened  my  Mother  by  putting  mv  can  und*>- 

THE  VENTRILOPHONE,  Boow«o„ye„wf0^ps. 

TOBACCO  HABIT  C0NQUER£D 

I  offer  a  genuine  guaranteed  ...  msm  HD  I  !l  O  U  T  3 


,N*4  ■ 


CDWA 


I  offer  a  genuine  guaranteed  remedy  for 
tobacco  or  snutl  habit.  It  in  mild,  pleasaut,  strengthen 
in<.  For  either  eex.  Overcome  that  peculiar  nerv 

•  usneasand  craving  for  clgnrette*,cignr»,  nine’ 
eh  ewlng  tobacco  or  «nu  IT.  roha  cois  DO| * 
and  seriously  injure*  the  he  »lth  in  several  wavs 
causing  such  disorders  as  nervous  dyspepsia  a|ef,n’ 
le.asncss.  gas,  belching,  gnavrfng  or  other  nneom 
fortahls  sensation  in  stomach:  constipation,  head 
»ehe,  weak  eye*.  Ions  of  vtgor.red  *pot*  on 

•  kin,  throat  Irritation,  catarrh  nathmo" 
bronohltls.  heart  failure,  lung  trouble  met 
ancholy,  neurasthenia,  impaired  memory  and  win' 

.  1W'T'4  heartburn,  torpid  liver,  lo*.  of  . 


®°ffiu“B.to..c,on?mit  suicide  when  you  can  live  a  really 

rtuht?  Is  I*  ‘f  yo,‘  0BlT  «et  y°«r  body  ami  nerve* 
t\a  {  unaaf©  and  torturing  to  attempt  to 

n  wirT  Va  habit  by  suddenly  stopping  with  L i  1 1  - 

the  ^os.  il'  Correct  method  is  to  eliminate 
ine  nicotine  poison  from  system,  strengthen 
the  weakened,  irritated  membranes  and  nerves 
and  genuinely  overcome  the  craving.  Would  you  like 
to  quickly  arid  easily  quit  tobacco  and  enjoy  vonrself 

a  thousand  times  better  while  feel-  - 

ing  always  In  robust  health?  Mv 
FRKK  book  tellr,  all  about  the  won- 
derful  K  day*  Method.  Inev  _  _  _  _ 

pensive  reliable.  AlsoMecret  Method  for  conquer* 
Ing  habit  in  another  without  hln  knowledge. 
Full  particulars  Including  my  Itook  on  Tobacco  & 
r  Ii  JItibIt  rnaiL'fl  In  plain  wrapper,  fret*.  Add  reds* 

tlfvo  IE.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


and  pnjov  Yourself 

FREE 


PRIMITIVE  IN¬ 
DIANS  KNOW 
SURGERY 


That  the  In¬ 
dians  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery 
of  America  had 
made  consider¬ 
able  advances  in 
surgery  and  medi¬ 
cine  will  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  most 
readers.  Yet  Dean 
W.  R.  “  Harris  of 
Toronto,  who  has 
studied  the  habits 
a  n,d  customs  of 
the  Canadian  In¬ 
dians,  in  his  new 
book,  “Cross 
Bearers  of  the 
Saguenay,” 
writes: 

“They  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the 
benefits  of  museum 
lar  relaxation  in 
dislocations  of  the 
limbs  and  knew 
how  to  replace  a 
displaced  joint. 
When  suffering 
from  frostbite 
they  applied  a 
resinous  plaster. 
They  knew  how 
to  make  and  ap- 
oly  splints  to  a 
broken  arm  or  leg 
and  to  inject  as¬ 
tringents  into 
wounds. 

“T  hey  under¬ 
stood  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  drawing 
blood  in  fevers 
and  i  n  fl  a  m  m  a- 
tions,  employing 
in  the  operation 
flint  knives.  They 
began  the  cure  of 
most  of  their 
acute  maladies  by 
bleeding,  purging 
and  sweating. 

“F  o  r  ordinary 
colds  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  mod¬ 
erate  fast  was 
best  for  the  pati¬ 
ent.  Anise  was 
eaten  to  expel 
gases  from  the 
stomach.  The 
buckeye  nut  and 
'its  leaves,  boiled, 
was  taken  as  a 
remedy  for  diar¬ 
rhoea.  In  cases 
of  c  o-l  i  c  they 
chewed  the  hulls 
of  black  wal¬ 
nuts.” 


Write  to  Riker  &  King,  Advertising  Offices,  118  East  28 th  Street,  New  York  Cit 
or  8  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  for  particulars  about  advertising  in  this  tnasazimJ 


AIDS  TO  EFFICIENCY 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  We  revise  poems, 
write  music  and  guarantee  to  secure  publication.  Sub¬ 
mit  poems  on  any  subject.  Broadway  Studios,  165C, 
Fitzgerald  Building,  New  York. 


AGENTS 

WIDE  AWAKE  MAN  TO  TAKE  CHARGE  of  our  local 

trade.  $5.00  to  $6. 00  a  day  steady.  No  experience 
required;  pay  starts  at  once.  Write  today.  American 
Products  Co.,  2369  American  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


$6,000.00  A  YEAR  is  your  proiit  from  4  saiea  a  day. 

Davidson  sold  96  one  week.  No  experience  needed. 
The  Aladdin  light  is  a  sensation  wherever  introduced. 
6  times  as  bright  as  electric.  Won  Gold  Medal. 
Farmers  have  tire  money,  they  need  tills  light  and  9 
out  of  10  will  buy.  Also  big  opportunity  in  small 
towns  and  suburbs.  Excellent  spare  time  and  evening 
seller.  NO  CAPITAL  BEQTJlltED.  Sample  on  free 
trial.  Write  for  agency  proposition  while  territory  is 
still  open.  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  525  Aladdin 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 


500  AGENTS  WANTED  AT  ONCE  for  Mitchell’s  Magic 
Marvel  Washing  Compound.  300%  proiit.  Enormous 
ropeater.  Washes  clothes  spotlessly  clean  in  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  One  thousand  other  uses  in  every 
home.  Astounds  and  delights  every  woman.  Nothing 
else  like  it.  Nature’s  mightiest  clfeanser.  Contains  no 
lye,  lime  acid  or  wax.  Free  samples  furnished  to  boost 
sales.  Wo  positively  guarantee  the  sale  of  every  pack¬ 
age.  Exclusive  territory.  OWN  YOUB  OWN  BUSI¬ 
NESS.  You  cannot  fail  to  make  big  money.  Baker, 
Ohio,  made  $000  last  month.  Send  for  free  sample 
and  proof.  Hurry,  hustle,  grab  this  chance.  L. 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Desk  331,  1308-1314  E.  61st.  Chicago. 


PHOTO  PILLOW  TOPS,  Portraits,  Frames,  Sheet 
Pictures,  Medallions.  Patriotic  Pictures  and  Portraits, 
War  Books.  Prompt  shipment;  samples  and  cat.  free 
to  agents.  30  days  credit.  Jas.  C.  Bailey  Co.,  Desk 
Jl,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


ART  AND  DEN  PICTURES 

REAL  SNAPPY  PHOTOS— French  Girl  Poses.  Kind 
that)  pleases.  Order  those — you’ll  want  more.  Sam¬ 
ple  25  cents.  Dozen  $2.50,  two  dozen  $4.00.  Catalogue 
6  cents.  Hamilton's  Company,  Barnes  City,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  MICHIGAN,  20,  40,  80  acres  make  you  independent. 

Stock,  poultry,  general  farming.  $15  to  $35  per 
acre.  Small  down  payment — balance  easy  monthly 
terms.  Free  booklet.  Swigart  Land  Co.,  M-1268  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.  


RABBIT,  FOX,  Coon,  Skunk.  Dogs,  Setters,  Pointers. 

Opossum  dogs.  Circulars,  10  cents.  Brown’s  Kennels, 
York,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS-Continued 


get..this-'  0ur  latest  catalog  of  new  noveiti« 

Surmlv  VrTnh  §en(1f  10»  cents  for  your  copy-  Empire 
Supply  Co.,  24  Norris  Ave.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


ELECTRICAL  Tattooing  Machine,  $3,  $5  and  $7  CatT 
cinnlu.  o'  StamP'  H‘  T-emke’  1019  Vine,  K,  Cm.' 


ORIENTAL  DANCER  1  She  does  real  Salome  wiggi, 

Sealed  25'  cents.  Hamilton  Mfg.,  Barnes  City,  Iow£ 


CAMPBELL’S  CHEAP,  CLASSY  APPROVALS.  Trv 

them.  20  stamps  Free.  Good  ref.  or  deposit.  S  o 
Campbell,  Young,  Sask. 


JITSU— Wonderful  combat  tricks  beat  boiinz 
Easy.  Book  (35  big  iilus.)  30  cents.  Marmco' 
320  W.  Goethe  St.,  Chicago.  .  -  .hr? 


PERSONAL 


PIMPLES — Acne  eruptions,  face  or  body;  I  know  the 
cause,  my  internal  treatment  removes  16;  my  special 
external  preparation  eradicates  all  blemishes  and  re¬ 
stores  natural  skin.  Booklet  for  stamp.  Dr.  Rodgers, 
135  East  47th  St. ,  Chicago. 


BROTHER  AND  SISTER,  ages  28  and  24  respectively, 

must  marry  before  January  1st,  or  lose  inheritance 
of  $100,000.  If  interested  in  matrimony,  write  Box  749, 
Chicago.  Illinois,  enclosing  stamped  envelope  for  reply. 


MARRY  FOR  SPEEDY  MARRIAGE;  absolutely  the 

best,  largest  in  the  country;  established  15  years; 
thousands  wealthy  members,  both  sexes,  wishing  early 
marriage;  confidential  descriptions  free.  The  Old  Re¬ 
liable  Club.  Mrs.  Wrubel,  Box  26,  Oakland,  Cal 


WRITE  Lillian  Sproul,  Station  H.  Cleveland,  0.,  if 
you  wish  a  pretty  and  wealthy  wife.  Enclose  stamped 
envelope. 


SINCERE  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN  who  wish  to 

marry.  Confidential  and  satisfaction.  Box  73,  Arcade 
Station,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  _  M 


MARRY!  FREE  DIRECTORY  with  descriptions  and 

photos.  Bonafide  Co.,  Dept.  41,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LONELY  MAIDEN,  26,  would  marry.  Write  for  pic¬ 
ture.  Box  150K,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


MARRY.  Successful  “Home  Maker.”  Hundreds  rich. 

Confidential,  reliable,  years’  experience,  descriptions 
free.  The  Successful  Club.  Box  556.  Oakland,  CaL 


MARRY  RICH,  hundreds  anxious,  descriptive  list  free, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Select  Club,  Dept.  A,  Rapid 
City,  So.  Dak. 


SILK  REMNANTS.  Largest  packages  yet  offered.  Square 
of  stamped  satin  free  with  every  package.  15  cts. 
Silk  Manufacturers  Agency,  Portland.  Me.  


N  HELP  WANTED 

STOP  DAILY  GRIND.  START  SILVERING  MIR¬ 
RORS.  Auto  headlights,  tableware,  etc.  Plans  free. 
Clarence  Sprinkle,  Dept.  73,  Marion.  Indiana. _ 


WE  WILL  START  you  in  the  cleaning  and  dyeing 
business,  little  capital  needed,  big  profits.  Write  for 
booklet.  The  Ben-Vonde  System,  Dept.  9S,  Charlotte, 

N.  C. 


DETECTIVES  EARN  BIG  MONEY.  Great  demand  for 
i  men  and  women.  Fascinating  work.  Particulars  free. 
Write.  American  Detective  System,  1968  Broadway, 

New  York. 


LADIES  WANTED,  and  MEN,  too,  to  address  envel¬ 
opes  and  mail  advertising  matter  at  homo  for  largo 
mail  order  firms,  spare  or  wholo  time.  Can  make 
$10  to  $35  wkly.  No  capital  or  experience  required. 
Book  explains  everything;  send  10  cts.  to  cover  postage, 
etc.  Ward  Pub.  Co.,  Tilton.  N.  H. 


BE  A  DETECTIVE 

for  secret^^^^B^^I^^^H 

Ludwig,  521  Westover  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


iCTIVE.  Opportunity  for  men  and  women 
investigation  in  your  district.  Write  C.  T, 


0ILWAY  TRAFFIC  INSPECTORS  earn  from  $110  to 
$200  per  month  and  expenses.  Travel  if  desired.  Un- 
nited  advancement.  No  ago  limit.  Wo  train  you. 
jsitions  furnished  under  guarantee.  Write  for  Booklet 
II  101,  Standard  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo, 


JETECTIVES  earn  big  money.  Travel  and  good  op¬ 

portunities.  We  show  you  how.  Write  American 
Ichool  of  Criminology,  Dept.  M.  Detroit.  Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THREE  OLD  COINS  and  old  coin  ■selling  ILst.  10  cents. 
Dnrso.  Dept.  39.  25  Mulberry,  N.  Y.  City. 


BE  LUCKY — Do  you  worry?  Does  everything  soem  to 
go  wrong?  Carry  a  LUCKY  GLASS,  have  Health, 
Happiness  and  Success.  Write,  Research  School,  Lake 
Geneva,  Fla.  


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  We  revise  poems. 

write  music  and  guarantee  to  secure  publication.  Sub¬ 
mit  poems  on  any  subject.  Broadway  Studios,  165C, 
Fitzgerald  Building,  New  York. 


SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  BOCKS  OF  MOSES.  Egyptian 
secrets.  Black  art.  other  rare  books.  Catalog  free. 
Star  Book  Co.,  RK-E20,  Camden.  N.  J. 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  We  revise  poem>, 
write  music  and  guarantee  to  secure  publication.  Suo- 
mit  poems  on  any  subject.  Broadway  Studios.  165C. 

Fitzgerald  Building,  New  York. _  .■  J 

MARRY:  Thousands  congenial  people,  worth  from 


$1  000  to  $50,000  seeking  early  marriage,  description 
photos,  introductions  free.  Sealed.  Either  sex.  Send 
no  money.  Address  Standard  Cor.  Club.  Graysiake,  Ml. 
G  ET  MARRI  ED — Best  Matrimonial  paper  published. 

Mailed  FREE.  American  Distributor,  Suit©  217. 
Blairsvtlle,  Penna.  _ I _ t 


MARRY — FREE  PHOTOS  beautiful  ladies:  descriptions 
and  directory;  pay  when  married.  New  Plan  Co., 
Dept.  245.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


MARRY,  many  rich.  Particulars  for  stamp.  Mrs.  Mor 
rison.  3053  W.  Holden  St.  Seattle.  Wash. 


MARRY-MARRIAGE  DIRECTORY  wlthpho 
descriptions  free.  Pay  when  married,  lhe  Lxchant* 
Dept.  545,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 


SCIENTIFIC 

TRYCTAL  GAZING— How  to  develop  efficiency. 

^amp  for  free  instructions.  Birthday  re.hr^ 
Rtf-one  and  weak  points.  Health.  Business, 
fnd  other  vahtabie  hints.  Twenty-five  cents.  “Zancir. 

Asburv  Park.  N.  J. _ 

YOlTr  LIFE  STORY  in  the  stars.  Send  birth  date  » 


JU  R  LIFE  STORY  in  me  stars,  otna  ouui  pit 
dime  for  trial  reading.  Sherman.  Rapid  CitojL-i-- 

^TRO LOGY— STARS  TELL  LIFE’S  STORY. 

birthdate  and  dime  for  trial  reading.  Eddy, 
Jefferson.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Apartment  <3.  — 


SONGWRITERS 


i 


nl 


i  f 


WRITE  A  SONG  POEM— Love,  Mother.^ 


WRIlt  ounu  rucm — i  ciianm"! 

or  any  subject.  I  compose  music  and  6J* 

publication.  Send  words  today.  Edward  axeir*.  ^ 
Reaper  Block.  Chicago.  -fl 

W©  writ* 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  jVJ,7tjo«ftS  fl 

guarantee  publisher's  acceptance.  Sul >nut  I  ^  fl* 

patriotism,  love  or  any  subject.  Chester  Mu-  _ _ 

So.  Michigan  Ave..  Suite  149.  Chicago.^ Ill; — — 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG. 

write  music  and  guarantee  to  w  r  \;.uj!os.  I*-** 
mit  poems  on  any  subject.  Broadway 
Fitzgerald  Building,  New  Yorlu 

/ 


A1 


STAMMERING  # 

«T  «^U-T-T-TERlNa  *nd  stammering  cured  at  nome 
5‘  ,ruce»J  Pellet  tree.  Walter  McDonnell.  15 
Poteaac  Bank  BUtr.  Waahlngton.  1>.  t.  - 


TOBACCO  HABIT 

TOBACCO  or  Suuff  labtt  cured  or  no  P»y- 

ed  Remedy  lent  on  trial.  tsuperba  Co.,  PC. 

BaMttore.  Md.  _ _ _ 


TOBACCO  KILLS  MANLY  VIGOR.  Quit  habit  easily. 

Any  term,  chewing,  smoking  or  snuff,  cured  or  no 
diam.  If  cu-ed  $1.  Stops  craylng,  harmless.  Pull 
~m‘eviy  on  triaL  Perkins  Co..  B-51  Hastings.  Nehr. 


QUICK  HAIR  GROWTHS 

Sox  Free  To  You! 


Tfoald  Ton  Like  Such  a  Result  as  This? 

Bo  yoa  went,  free,  a  trial  box  ef  Koj. 
bott,  that  has  proved  successful  in  so  many 
cases?  irso,  you  need  only  to  aaswsr  this  adv. 
by  yoatenrd  or  letter,  ashing  far  f  R[E  gOf. 
This  famou*  preparation  is  for  dandruff,  thin* 
Blag  hair  and  several  forms  of  B=%  *■  fen 

BALDNESS.  Ia  many  cases, 

a  ncxr  hair  growth  has  been  reported  whea 
mil  else  bad  failed.  So  why  not  seo  for 
yourself  l  heskott  is  used  bv  wen  and 
vrsnson;  it  is  perfectly  harmless  and  often 
•tana  hair  growth  in  a  few  days.  Address: 
Koskott  Laboratory,  East  32d  St,  KA  103  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Rheumatism 


A  Remarkable  Home  Treatment 
Given  Wy  One  Who  Had  It 


in  the  Spring  of  1893  1  was  attacked  by  Muscu¬ 
lar  ard  Sub-acute  Rheumatism.  I  suffered  as 
uuiy  those  whtx  have  it  know,  for  over  three  years. 
I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  and  doctor  after 
doctor,  but  such  relief  as  I  received  was  only  tem¬ 
p-ary.  Finally,  I  found  a  treatment  that  cured  mo 
'  ompletely,  and  it  has  never  returned.  I  have 
given  it  to  a  number  who  were  terribly  afflicted 
an!  even  bedridden  with  rheumatism,  some  of 
u  era  70  to  80  years  old,  and  results  were  the 
same  as  In  my  own  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  such  forms  of  rheu¬ 
matic  trouble  to  try  this  marvelous  healing  power. 
t?1;*  •***?.  *  simply  mail  your  name  and 

'  .ress  and  I  will  send  It  free  to  try.  After  you 

w  -  iUS?'L1l  and  il  has  broven  Itself  to  be  that 
lo.  r-Iooked-for  means  of  getting  rid  of-your  rheu- 
T®*1.  maY  send  the  price  of  it.  one  dol¬ 
lar  but  understand.  I  do  not  want  your  money 

auiTrf*Uy  satis,i<*>  to  send  It  Isn’t 
:i  L  fiir?  ,  "7iy  .suffer  Any  longer  when  relief  is 
thus  offered  you  free.  Don’t  delay.  Write  today 

M«kH  Jackson.  No.  803G.  Durston  Bldg.’. 

aCUSc,  T . 

Mr.  Jackson  U  responsible.  Above  statement  true. 


SORENESS  HEALED 


Vare  or  open  legs,  ulcers,  enlarged  veins, 
'fia  healed  while  you  work.  Write  for 
rr>*  book  and  describe  your  own  case. 

1.  t.  Liep*-,  1*37  Green  Bay  A  v  „  Mj  1  uaukee,  \\  la. 


Easy  Shorthand 

It  1®  HOW  DOSHiblfi  fr»r  a  ~ 


i-  ,■=  now  possible  for  you  to  learn  a 
gjertor  shorthand  method  inside  of  5 

k  si  ts'sf^r  ,ha‘ 

ftL*''  .(,-,,4  Month,  and  a  ZtUftjfe 

i.  ,wh-e 11 

other*  this  advertisement.. 


vSaves  116  “to  *25  on  the  model 
you  select  from  44  3tyle»,  colors 
ami  sizes  of  Ranger  bicycles.  Delivered 


and  sizes  of  Ranger  bicycles.  Delivered 
free  on  approval  direct  from  the  Makers 
for  3®  Days  Free  Trial.  We  pay  return 
charges  if  not  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

|  ^rpEifcilllPWKlJ  „t  once  on  our  lib- 
**"  eral  year  to  pay  plan.  Any  boy  or 
girl  can  save  the  small  monthly  payments. 

wheels,  chains,  parts  and 
irC5  equipmentat  half  usual  prices. 

BIG  RANGER  CATALOG  FREE,  with  mar¬ 
velous  aevr  prices.  30  day  trial  offer  and  terms. 

-  s  n  #  C  1  8  I  - 

...Jer  Agent 
plan  to  earn 
money. 


VCIuUa  pi  nos,  ow  tjoj  *■*  1  n 

Cycle  Company!/* 

Depi.G-183 Chicago  mo? 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 

$$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Hundreds  of 
Coins  dated  before  1805.  Keep  ALE  old 
Money.  You  may  have  Coins  worth  a 
Large  Premium.  Send  10c.  for  new 
Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x0. 
Get  Posted  at  Once. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Box  35,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


GET  ON  THE 
VAUDEVILLE 


»  unnecee^  _ 

menta  always  waiting.  Opportunity  for  travel. 
Theatrical  agreats  endorse  ruy  methods.  Thi-ty 
years'  experience  a*  both  manager  ami  performer. 
Illustrated  book,  4  ‘Ali  A  bout  Vaudeville,  ”  FKEE. 
Send  6  cents  postage  and  e£ata  ago  and  occupation. 

FREDERIC  LADELLE.8ta.214JACKSON.MICH. 


AEH0PLAMB 


Binghamton, N.Y. 


BANISH—  SanspSo  Free  l 

'  n*.  - „  . 


A  Pr-  Elders’  Tobacco  Boon  ban- 

JL  ishes  the  injurious  and  offensive 

a  wv.irr«!>  n  „  tobacco  habit  in  3  to 4  days. Easy 
*(  ,1  I  t°  take.  No  craving  for  tobacco 
*  *  *  in  any  form  after  first  fewdoses 

Send  No  Money  Simply  send  name  for  Free  Sam- 
_-■» — —  -  pie  and  co  -cing  proof.  . 

DR.  H.  WILL  ELDERS,  Den'  629  *?f.l-53Sr,b,  Mo. 


HOWTO  MAKE  LOVE 

(NEW  ROOIflT.ii, 


JiOY,'L 


(NEW  BOOK)  Tells  how  to  Get 
Acquainted;  How  to  Begin  Courtshio 
to  Court  a  Bashful  Girl;  to  Woo  a 
u  ldow;  to  win  an  Heiress;  tow  to  catch 
a  Rich  Bachelor;  how  to  manage  your 
beau  tomake  him  propose;how  totnake 
your  fellow  or  girl  love  you;  v/hat  to  do 
before  and  after  the  wedding  Tell9 
other  things  necessary  for  Lovers  to 

now  CO°W'  Ple0c°£y  bZ  maU  Cents. 

'  *>0*  9  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Cured  His  RUPTURE 


several8  years  ^uPtured  While  lifting  a  trunk 
hope  of  cure  was  an  on2Ct?rs  said  my  only 
me  no  good.  Finallv  ^T^nf ,^russes  did 
thing  that  quickly' ami  JL  S°\  hold  of  some- 
Years  have  wwed  aS  Ph!tely  C,Ured  me’ 
never  returned,  although  Ih-imT  Ure  has 
work  as  a  carpenter  Ihere  was  °nnS  hard 

tion,  no  lost  time,  no  troubll  W‘rS- no  opera- 
ing  to  sell,  but  will  mve  fmi  I.have  no,th- 
about  how  you  mav  find  o  information 
without  operation,  if  y0lf  write*1?15  6te  ^ re 
?ene  M.  Pullen,  Carpenter 3Tme’  Eu" 
Avenue,  Manasquan  U  t  ’  3^l?f  Ma**cellus 
this  notice  and  show  it  to  cut  out 

are  ruptured— you  ml  °^ers  who 

least  stop  the  misery a  llfe  or  at 
•vorry  and  danger  of  an  ^  ^ 


WATER  FOWL 
A  PEST  IN 
TEXAS 


STAGE 


I  tel!  you  how!  Fascinating  profession.  Bie  eal- 
Ex  '  ^ 


Boys,  we  have  a  rea  I  A  eroplani 
lor  you.  Modeled  after  femeufl 
war  monoplanes. Callad  theEzela 
because  of  i  ta  I  one  soarinc  C Ish  ta, 
*  n®  powerfa  I  motive  power  csrrieo  it 
riBhtoff  the  ground.  Look  D  fine  sall¬ 
ies  In  the  air.  Strong-ly  bu I  it.  Will  last 
lens  time  Length  £3  in.  W  ing  epread 
21  In.  Free  for  selling  2  4  packages 
Bingo  Household  Products  at  10a 
each.  Order  Jay.  Send  no  money, 

Bln^o  Co.  Dept  961 


teeJiff. Zni  WwWinf! 

.  lov^Uu"-  .‘rSS.^"  ^  Tv  “wn«* 

^  when  com,  ,-  l  "ho,,l«l  Vf«d  tin*  l»»t 

vf!  xj'  •n,f  matrimony.  £tc  1'oulpaitJ 

<  "ard  Pub.  Co..  Tilton,  N.  U. 


Wild  ducks, 
brant  and  geese 
were  a  pest  upon 
some  of  the  farms 
of  the  South 
Plains  region  of 
West  Texas  last 
fall  and  winter. 
They  swarmed 
into  the  maize 
fields  literally  by 
the  millions  and 
i  destroyed  a  big 
1  part  of  the  crop. 
This  visitation 
promises  to  be  re¬ 
peated  this  year, 
and  so  the  farm- 
,  ers  are  arranging 
{  to  harvest  their 
|  grain  and  get  it 
|  stored  early. 

So  well  pleased 
were  many  of  the 
wild  ducks  w't'i 
this  part  of  the 
country  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  re¬ 
mained  over  an  1 
nested  in  the  tall 
glass  and  sags 
weeds  that  border 
the  ponds  and 
mkes  and  brought 
forth  large 
!  broods.  Many  of 
them  wore  can- 
tui  ed  and  domes¬ 
ticated.  In  other 
instances  settings 
I  of  wild  duck  eggs 
i  n’e.re  Placed  under 
chicken  hens  and 
hatched.  But 
most  of  the  duck¬ 
ings  heard  the 
call  of  the  wild” 
and  flew  away. 

It  is  regarded 
as  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  that 
,  wild  ducks  should 
have  adopted  this 
far  inland  region 
as  breeding 
grounds.  It  is 
nearly  600  miles 
fvr>n-\  t’w  Gulf, 
where  the  wild 
water  fowl  have 
heretofore  been 
making  their  an- 
n  u  a  1  migration. 

It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that 
wild  ducks  began 
coming  to  the 
ponds  and  lakes 
of  this  section  in 
large  numbers. 


GAVE  UP  PROPERTY  AT  “SPIR¬ 
ITS”  CALL 


Making  the  astonishing  charge  that 
through  spiritualistic  messages,  al¬ 
leged  to  come  from  the  late  Clara 
Barton,  founder  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  he  was  induced  to  turn  over 
$62,000  to  Mrs.  Mabelle  Rawson  Hi- 
rons,  Dr.  James  B.  Hubbell  has  insti¬ 
tuted  legal  action  for  the  return  of  his 
property.  The  plaintiff  was  secretary 
to  Miss  Barton  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  defendant  his  life-long  friend. 

In  his  bill  of  complaint,  filed  in  the 
Montgomery  Court,  at  Rockville,  Md., 
Dr.  Hubbell  asserts  that,  when  Miss 
Barton  died  in  1912,  he  owned  real 
estate  valued  at  $50,000,  costly  house¬ 
hold  furniture  and  a  claim  for  $5,000 
against  the  town  of  Glen  Echo,  as  well 
as  other  property.  It  was  his  cher¬ 
ished  hope,  he  said,  to  establish  a 
mepiorial  for  Miss  Barton. 

Mrs.  Hirons,  the  plaintiff  alleges, 
visited  him  in  May,  1914,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  great  interest  in  his  project. 
On  this  occasion,  Dr.  Hubbell  states, 
the  defendant  simulated  a  trance,  dur¬ 
ing  which  she  pretended  to  be  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  spirit  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  founder  of  the  Re(d  Cross. 

According  to  the  complaint,  Mrs.  Hi¬ 
rons  alleged  that  Miss  Barton  direct¬ 
ed  her  to  tell  Dr.  Hubbell  she  (the 
defendant)  had  come  to  help  carry 
out  his  plan,  'and  that  he  should  turn 
over  all  his  property  to  her. 

Dr.  Hubbell,  the  petition  states,  was 
much  affected,  and,  beliving  that  it 
was  possible  for  departed  spirits 
to  communicate  with  their  earthly 
friends  through  certain  persons  known 
as  mediums,- conveyed  the  real  estate 
to  Mr.  Hirons,  together  with  $4,500  he 
had  received  under  Miss  Barton’s  will, 
$2,000  he  borrowed  ’  from  relatives, 
and  $4,100  in  Glen  Echo  bonds,  all  of 
which  were  to  be  used  in  furtherance 
of  the  memorial. 


Learn  to  throw  your  voice  Into  a  trunk, 
under  the  bed  or  anywhere.  Lots  of  FUN 
fooling  th©  Teacher,  Policeman  or  Friends. 

THE  VENTRILO 

A  little  instrument  that  fits  in  the  mouth  out 
of  sight  used  in  conjunction  •with  above  for 
bird  calls,  etc.  Anyone  can  use  it.  NEVER 
FAILS.  A  32-paee  book  on  Ventriloquism  sent 
with  the  Ventrilo  for  XOo  (coin)  and  «o 
postage.  Also  large  catalogue  of  tricks. 
ItOI  NOV.  CO.,  Box  153  >  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 

- LATEST  ISSUES - 


1147  Jack  Lever,  the  Young  Engineer  of  “Old  Forty”;  or.  On  Time 

With  the  Night  Express. 

1148  Out  With  Peary;  or,  In  Search  of  the  North  Pole. 

1149  The  Boy  Prairie  Courier;  or.  General  Cusfer’s  Youngest  Aide 
lluO  Led  Astray  in  New  York ;  or.  A  Country  Boy’s  Career  in  a  Great 

L  1  L  J  a 

1151  Sharpshooter  Sam,  the  Yankee  Boy  Sam;  or.  Winning  Hi« 

Shoulder  Straps.  9 

1152  Tom  Train,  the  Boy  Fireman  of  the  Fast  Express;  or.  Always 

at  His  Post.  .  J 

1153  We  Three;  or.  The  White  Boy  Slaves  of  the  Soudan, 

1154  Jack  Izzard,  the  Yankee  Middy.  (A  Story  of  the  War  With 

Tripoli.) 

1155  The  Senator’s  Boy;  or.  The  Early  Struggles  of  a  Great  States¬ 

man. 

1156  Kit  Carson  on  a  Mysterious  Trail;  or,  Branded  a  Renegade. 

1157  The  Lively  Eight  Social  Club;  or.  From  Cider  to  Rum. 

1158  The  Dandy  of  the  School ;  or,  The  Boys  of  Bay  Cliff. 

1159  Out  in  the  Streets;  A  Story  of  Iligh^nd  Low  Life  in  New  York. 

1160  Captain  Ray,  the  Young  Leader  of  the  Forlorn  Hope. 

1101  “3” ;  or,  The  Ten  Treasure  Houses  of  the  Tartar  King. 

1102  Railroad  Rob;  or,  ^’he  Train  Wreckers  of  the  West. 

1163  A  Millionaire  at  IS;  or.  The  American  Boy  Croesus. 

1164  The  Seven  White  Bears ;  or,  The  Band  of  Fate. 

1165  Sliamus  O’Brien ;  or,  The  Bold  Boy  of  Glingall. 

1166  The  Skeleton  Scout;  or.  The  Dread  Rider  of  the  Plains. 

1167  “Merry  Matt”;  or,  The  Will  o’  the  Wisp  of  Wine.” 

1168  The  Boy  With  the  Steel  Mask;  or,  A  Face  That  Was  Never  Seen. 

1169  Clear  the  Track  Tom ;  or.  The  Youngest  Engineer  on  the  Road. 

1170  Gallant  Jack  Barry;  or,  the  Young  Father  of  the  American 

Navy. 

1171  Laughing  Luke,  the  Yankee  Spy  of  the  Revolution. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price,  7  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 


HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Pub-,  166  West  23d  St..  New  York. 


OUR  TEN-CENT  HAND  BOOKS 

No.  29.  nOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy  should 

know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving 
examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics,  pneumatics, 
mechanics,  etc. 


No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books  on 
cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking ^meats,  fish, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  fourteen 

illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from  all  the 
popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry. 

No  32.  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— Containing  instructions 
for  beginners,  choice  of  a  machine,  hints  on  training,,  etc.  A  complete 
book.  Full  of  practical  illustrations. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle^ 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS— Containing  all  the 
leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  sayings. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  wonderful 
book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every  family.  Abound¬ 
ing  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price,  10c.  per  copy,  or  3  for  2oc.,  in  money  or  postag* 
stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Pub.,  168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


SCENARIOS 

By  JAMES  P.  COGAN  Price  35  Cents  Per  Copy  I 

This  hook  contains  all  the  most  recent  changes  in  the  method  I  • 
of  construction  and  submission  of  scenarios.  Sixty  Lessons, 
covering  every  phase  of  scenario  writing,  from  they  most  ele¬ 
mental  to  the  most  advanced  principles.  This  treatise  covers 
everything  a  person  must  know  in  order  to  make  money  as  * 
successful  scenario  writer.  For  sale  by  all  News-dealers  ami 
BookrStores.  If  you  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  us  the  price. 

35  cents,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  on*, 
postage  free.  Address 

L.  SENARENS,  219  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


